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HOUSE JUDICIARY 
HEARS APPEALS 


Suffragists Make Plea for Federal 
Amendment to Committee of 
Congress at Capital 








The Judiciary Committee of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives gave 
a hearing on the nation-wide suffrage 
amendment on March 3. Representa- 
tives of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Congressiopal Union 
and the Federal Equality Association 
urged the committee to report the 
amendment to Congress for action. 

Mrs. Sherman M. Booth presided for 
the Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. 8S. A., and Mrs, Antoinette 
Funk and Mrs. Medill McCormick 
were its principal speakers. Mrs. 
Funk dwelt upon the injustice which 
women suffer through the denial of 
suffrage, and pointed out many ills 
which could be cured if women had 
the vote, and which are now neglect- 
ed by Legislatures and by Congress. 
She laid special stress on the difficul- 
ties which women meet with every- 
where when they attempt to secure 
the vote by State enactments. Very 
few Congressmen realize that it is al- 
most as difficult to amend a State Con- 
stitution as it is to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Mrs. 
Funk gave the committee some de- 
tailed information on that subject. 

Mrs, Glendower Evans, Mrs, Crystal 
Wastmarg Benedict, Mrs. Mary Beard, 
Dr. Cora Smith King and Mrs, William 
Kent spoke for the Congressional 
Union. They declared, according to 
press dispatches, that the time 

(Continued on Page 75.) 


ELEVEN ALDERMEN 
LOSE IN CHICAGO 


One “Gray Wolf” and Six with 
Bad Records Beaten’ with 
Women Voting 


the 








With women for the first time vot- 
ing in the Chicago primaries, eleven 
aldermen were defeated for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, seven of whom had 
been condemned by the Municipal 
Voters’ League. One of them, Charles 
Martin, has probably had a more no- 
torious career than any of the other 
so-called “Gray The de- 
feated aldermen were Martin, Bauler, 


Volves.” 


tewersdorf, Donahoe, Swift, Twigg, 
Pitte, Clancy, Czekala, Wilson and 
Vavricek. 


Women played an important part in 
the Martin contest in the Fifth Ward. 
They gave his opponent, Thomas A. 
Doyle, a majority of 338 votes, while 
the men, who cast from two to three 
times as large a vote in that ward, 
gave Doyle a majority of only 257 
votes. 

Martin has been consistent, accord- 
ing to council records, in voting 
against measures for public good, and 
apparently defied the voters to stop 
him. 

Among his most recent acts against 
the public’s welfare, according to the 
Record-Herald, were his votes against 
non-partisan city elections, against a 
civilian deputy police chief, and 
against a proposition to have school 
site purchases investigated by the 
Public Efficiency Bureau. 

It is believed that Martin’s down- 
fall was brought about partly by his 
supposed connection with the Chicago 
Reduction Company. He was accused 
of having owned stock in the company 
while its fortunes were in a measure 
dependent on his vote in the council. 
He denied it. 

Martin has served in the council 
since 1894 except for one term. 

Alderman Bewersdorf, in the 
Eleventh Ward, would have secured 
the nomination if it had not been for 
the women’s vote. The Municipal 
Voters’ League said of him: 

“Poor record; voted for non-partisan 
city elections and fer a civilian deputy 

(Continued on Page 75.) 





CANADA FARMERS 
ON RIGHT SIDE 


Poll of Grain Growers in North- 
west Shows Practically All in 
Favor of Suffrage 








Belief in equal suffrage is growing 
quietly but steadily in all parts of the 
world. The Grain Growers’ Guide of 
Winnipeg, the leading farm paper of 
Western Canada, lately took a referen- 
dum vote of its readers upon several 
public questions, including woman suf- 
frage. Most of the replies were from 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The opinions of men 
and women were recorded separately. 
The vote of both was overwhelmingly 
in favor. The men’s vote stood: 
Yes, 3,677; no, 422; the women’s vote 
stood: Yes, 2,454; no, 131; total, yes, 
6,121; no, 553. And last week it was 
announced that in the Parliament of 
South Africa, a woman suffrage bill 
had been defeated by the narrow mar- 
gin of 48 to 42. The movement 
toward equal rights for women is a 
rising tide that is mounting in every 
part of the civilized world. 


WOMAN NAMED AS 
FEDERAL LAWYER 
First U. S. Assistant District At- 


torney to be Mrs. Annette Ad- 
ams of California 








U. S. District Attornty Preston of 
California has named a woman, Mrs. 
Annette Adams, for appointment as 
Assistant District Attorney. Mrs. 
Adams will be the first woman to re- 
ceive such an appointment. She is 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and has practised law in Plu- 
mas County. All the women’s organ- 
izations of California are reported to 
be delighted over the nomination of 
Mrs. Adams, because she is “sure to 
make good.” The San Francisco Star 
says: 

“California women see in the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Adams another sign 
of the growing political significance 
of women, and California men prob- 
ably see the same thing. We hope 
that some of the members of the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton will wipe their spectacles and see 
the something that is writ large upon 
the bulletin board of the New Free- 
dom. More and more we are coming 
to regard woman as a rather impor- 
tant part of the human race.” 


SUCCESS LOOMS 
IN BAY STATE 


Committee Reports Amendment 
Favorably and Senate Advances 
to Third Reading 











With a favorable report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
success seems imminent for the suf- 
frage amendment in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Already the Senate has 
given the resolution a third reading, 
and final action on all of the meas- 
ures in the Senate has been set for 
Tuesday, March 10, at 2 P. M. The 
committee’s vote stood nine to two, 
the dissenting members being Fred- 
erick W. Hurlburt of Worcester and 
Clifford B. Sanborn of Norwood. 

Senators Hobbs, Langelier and Ma- 
gonagle and Representatives Bates, 
Churchill, McCleary, Murphy, Twohig 
and Souther voted in favor of the 
amendment. 

All of the “straw vote” measures 
have been reported adversely by the 
Committee on Election Laws, with 
Mr. Sherburne of Brookline dissenting. 

The legislative committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which has been working for 
the amendment, consists of Mrs. 
Theresa Crowley, Mrs. Gertrude Hal- 
laday Leonard, Mrs. Mary A. Mahan, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs, Cora 
Start, Mrs. Guy Currier and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Coe. 





JUST A LOCAL ISSUE? 


ay, 


The resolution adopted by the Democratic Congressional Caucus says: 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Democratic caucus in the House of 


Representatives that woman suffrage 
States and not a federal question.” 


Woman suffrage is neither a State nor a national issue, but a world- 
It certainly does not seem 
tional boundaries.—Grand Rapids Press. 


wide issue. 





is a question for the decision of the 


pessible to confine it within na- 








COMMITTEES VOTE 
YES IN KENTUCKY 


Both Senate and House Recom- 
mendeéa to Submit Question to 
Voters 








In Kentucky the Senate Committee 
as well as that of the House has re- 
ported in favor of submitting to the 
voters an amendment to the State 
Constitution giving the ballot to wo- 
men. A special Suffrage Committee 
has been created in the House. The 
suffragists have had two _ hearings, 
one of the House with the Senate in- 
vited, when Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, 
President of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, and Miss Laura 
Clay spoke. The other was a hearing 
before the Senate with the House in- 
vited. At the second hearing Miss 
Sophonisba Breckinridge of Chicago 
spoke. In addition there have been 
two public committee hearings. 

A suffrage headquarters has been 
kept constantly open in the Capitol 
Hotel at Frankfort, with a member of 
the State Board in attendance. The 
result of this activity has been wide- 
spread, and its educational value can- 
not be over-estimated. Screens and 
posters in the room and along the cor- 
ridors have received much attention. 
Legislators who went to Frankfort op- 
posed to any mention of suffrage have 
been convinced that it is a _ topic 
which cannot be avoided. A table 
piled high with literature was placed 
in the hall, and left unattended, so 
that the timid might help themselves 
without remark or comment. It was 
emptied of its literature time and 
again. Men stopped and took what 
interested them, without fear of being 
called on for pledges. The wives of 
the legislators are interested and en- 
thusiastic, and have done much to 
help in popularizing the movement. 
In all this work The Woman’s Jour- 
nal has been of inestimable- value, 
writes Fannie M. Flexner. It has been 
used very largely for propaganda, and 
has been widely distributed and fre- 
quently called for. 





Will Irwin says the saddest thing 
about woman suffrage is that there 
are no arguments against it. 





FEEL DIFFERENTLY 
IN FREE STATES 


Democrats of California Iroquois 
Clubs Advocate Nationwide 
Equal Suffrage 








Whatever may be the stand of 
Democrats in Congress on equal suf- 
frage, the members of that party in 
the suffrage States have no hesitation 
in stating their views. At the conven- 
tion of the California Iroquois (Demo- 
cratic) clubs last week in San Fran- 
cisco, a resolution was adopted advo- 
cating nation-wide equal suffrage. 

On the same day in Topeka, Kan., 
the tentative Democratic platform was 
drawn up with an invitation for the 
women of Kansas to join the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The platform contained paragraphs 
in favor of government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone lines, the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall, exten- | 
sion of the parcel post, a minimum | 
wage law for women, a mother’s com- 
pensation law, compulsory grain in- 
spection, child welfare legislation and 
extension of mine rescue work. 


NEW YORK GRANGE 
GOES ON RECORD 


Endorsement of State Farmers 
Expected to Prove Strong Fac- 
tor in 1915 Campaign 














The New York State Grange at its 
recent meeting in Poughkeepsie 
passed a resolution favoring the con- 
stitutional amendment permitting 
women to vote. The help of the 
Grange should prove one of the strong. 
est factors at the polls in 1915. Mr. 
J. M. Darrow, writing in the Rural 
New-Yorker, shows that the various 
resolutions of the State Grange were 
adopted in no perfunctory manner. 

“A large number of measures were 
brought before the convention for the 
delegates to consider, and their action 
was sane and commendable,” he says. 
“And nothing escaped their careful 
attention. If a committee’s report on 
resolutions submitted to it were not 
to the liking of the delegates, they did 
not hesitate to reverse the report, and 
this occurred in several instances.” 





| 


ROLL CALLS SHOW 
BIG SENATE VOTE 


Nation-Wide Amendment in Up- 
per House Brings Promise of 
Surprising Strength 








For at least four consecutive days 
the nation-wide suffrage amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution has been up 
before the Senate. Although Senator 
Askurst says he does not intend to 
press the actual vote for about three 
weeks, several roll calls seem to point 
to a majority in favor. On March 2 
three attempts to. sidetrack the 
amendment failed by votes of 47 to 
14, 34 to 26 and 52 to 9. 

On Feb. 27 the debate started when 
Mr. Ashhurst, who has the amend- 
ment in charge, asked for unanimous 
consent to have the joint resolution 
(No. 1) come up for consideration on 
March 24, and for a vote on March 28. 
Mr. Thompson of Kansas thought that 
a month later would be better, be- 
cause of the trust bills which would 
soon be reported. Mr. Ashurst was 
firm. Mr. Bristow asked why a vote 
might not be taken sooner. Mr. Ash- 
urst said that a number of senators 
wished to speak on the amendment, 
and he thought it would not be due 
courtesy to fix the time earlier. Mr. 
Smoot of Utah believed the question 
should be disposed of by March 28. 

Mr. Thompson, however, still ob- 
jected. He thought May 4 a better 
date, as action in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Amendment was going to be 
taken by the suffragists in all the 
States on May 2. 

On the suggestion of Mr. James 
Mr. Ashurst changed his date 
to March 27. In a speech that was in- 
sulting not only in words. but in tone, 
Mr. Reed of Missouri objected. Mr. 
Shafroth of Colorado and Mr. Gallin- 
ger of New Hampshire remonstrated. 
Mr. Ashurst gave notice that he 
would move for consideration of the 
amendment after the consideration of 
the Post Office Appropriation Bill. 

Accordingly on Feb. 28, after the 
passage of the Post Office Bill, Mr. 
Ashurst moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1. The Senate went 
into executive session. 

On March 2 the tussle began early, 
according to the New York Times, 
when Senator Ashurst moved to take 


the resolution up for consideration. 
Mr. Reed of Missouri moved to table 
| Mr. Ashurst’s motion, and the Senate 


refused to do this by a vote of 14 to 

47. Ordinarily that would have been 

tuken as indicating that the support- 
(Continued on Page 75.) 


OHIO REPUBLICANS 
CHEER SUFFRAGE 


Votes for Women Win Largest 
Applause at Columbus “Get 
Together” Dinner 








Much enthusiasm for equal suffrage 
was shown at the big “Get-Together 
Dinner” lately held at Columbus by 
the Ohio Republicans. Amid great ap- 
plause, U. S. Senator Borah of Idaho 
said: 

“I am a suffragist. After twenty 
years’ experience in Idaho, we believe 
in it. Every tendency of it is for the 
good, to make better and higher poli- 
tics. There is no reason why one- 
half the intelligence and more than 
half the virtue of this nation should be 
deprived of the vote.” 

Hearty cheers also greeted the read- 
ing of the following telegram from 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton: 

“Do not forget that 249,000 men vot- 
ed for woman suffrage in 1912, and 
215,000 women have endorsed it. 
Therefore the voices of nearly half a 
million Ohio people have been raised 
for us.” 

The main object of the gathering 
was to enable the Republicans and 
Progressives to get together. Onlook- 
ers say that suffrage got more 4ap- 
plause than almost anything else. 







































































































































“LOYALTY 
By Cornelia W. Bull 


Hager to embrace the new, 
Often breaking with the old, 
Uncontent to bide with you 
"Mong your shelters manifold; 
From the trodden paths beguiled, 
So it seems to you, are we,— 
Followers of phantoms wild, 
Clothed with instability. 





True that what we once believed 
Needs must undergo a change; 
Much we welcomed and received 
Now looks alien and strange. 
Wonder-lights upon us breaking, 
How should we not change, we say! 
Wonder-powers within us waking— 
Things are not as yesterday. 


Yet in spite of changes wrought 
Loyal is our heart and will; 
That which we have ever sought 

Doubt not we are seeking still. 
That which we have ever loved 
Is but dearer than before; 
Groping Yesterdays approved,— 

Bright Todays behold,—adore! 


COLORADO DOCTOR 
ANSWERS ANTI 


Says Prof. Sedgwick’s Assertions 
Do Not Materialize—Finds Suf- 
frage Practically Right 











Prof. William T. Sedgwick lately 
predicted alarming consequences to 
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By Maty O’Conner Newhall. 





As mild-mannered a Chicago wife 
and mother as ever watered a table 
fern, or yielded to a small son's plead 
ings for a nickel for the picture show, 
lived in Chicago two or three weeks 
ago. 

Do not mistake me. She has not 
left the city since. But this particu- 
lar mild-mannered wife and mother is 
mild no more. 

She is belligerent, with a big B, all 
on account of the vote, with a big V. 

“Aha,” snort the antis, male and fe- 
male, “and once more a-ha, a logical 
result! Give a woman the vote, and 
behold, the table fern drieth up for 
want of moisture and the son for 
want of a nickel, and she goeth forth 
like a raging lion seeking political 
spoils that she may devour them.” 

Not so! Yet even so. 

Not so, in that this woman has not 
been given the vote. 


Why She Is a Lioness 
And even so, in that she is as a lion- 


‘reft of her cubs because of the 
lack thereof; and wouldn’t you be so 
yourself if what happened to her had 
happened to you, I ask in all fairness, 
ladies and gentlemen? 

Listen! 


ess 





women’s health if they were allowed 
to vote. The editor of The Woman's 
Journal thereupon wrote to the Pres- 


ident of the Colorado State Medical! 


Society, Dr. Oscar Monroe Gilbert of 


Boulder, asking whether he had ob | 
Dr. Gilbert! 


served any such effects. 
replies: 

“In response to your letter regard- 
ing the statement of Prof. Wm. T. 
Sedgwick, in which he predicts the 
harmful effect of the suffrage upon 
the health of mothers and their chil- 
dren, permit me to say that I think 
such instances would be very excep- 
tional, and would more than be count- 
erbalanced by the general benefit to 
womanhood. 

“I may further add _ that fifteen 
years’ experience with woman suf- 
frage in Colorado has convinced me 
that it is practically as well as theo- 
retically all right.” 


There are thousands of doctors in 


the States where women vote, but} 
the opponents of equal rights have 
never yet found one of them who 


would say that the ballot hurt wom- 
en’s health or that of their children. 


AUTHOR WONDERS 
AT OPPOSITION 


William Dean Howells Says No; 


Civilized Man Should Be 

Against Equal Suffrage 

The New York Suffrage Party gave 
a tea recently in honor of the new 
leader and vice-leaders of the 12th 
Assembly District, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, Mrs. Joseph Talbot Mac- 
lean and Mrs. Frederick Gillette. 
Speeches were made by Mrs, Hall and 
Dr. Edwin Liebfried, Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan and Mrs. Amos 
Pinchot poured tea. There 
large attendance. 

The most interesting feature 
the reading by Mrs. Hall of the fol- 
lowing letter from William Dean How- 
ells: 

“Dear Mrs. Hall:—The fact that | 
am in Boston this winter and not in 
New York will best account for my 
not coming to your Equal Rights Tea. 
I hope, without coming, that I may 
here bear witness to the love and 
honor I bear your cause, which is so 
one with civilization and humanity 
that I wonder any civilized man can 
be against it. Men have made a mess 
of trying to rule the world alone, and 
it will never be put to rights till wo- 
men with their clear heads and true 
hearts come to our rescue. It will 
never be clean or decent until then. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“W. D. Howells.” 


was a 


was 





“One of the best things the granting 
of the ballot to women will do for the 
home will be to give husband and wife 
and father and daughter something to 
talk about at the dinner table,” Said 
George Fitch, the noted humorist, re- 
cently. “For years the interests of 
men and women, especially in the 


great cities, have been growing far- 
ther apart.” 





Anna M. Fein is her name. She 
lives at 5356 Kenmore avenue, in a 
charming flat, with a nice husband 
and a dear little ten-year-old son, and 
of all things near and dear to her 
heart the nearest and dearest is the 
well-being of these three, husband, son 
and flat. 
Wished To Do Her Duty 

Now having a nice, reasonable sense 
of that part of the business of life that 
belongs to her wife, mother and 
housekeeper in an up-to-date neighbor- 
hood in a modern municipality, she 
pondered much on how to use her vote 
rightly, when votes were given to the 
women of Illinois recently. 

Up to the time the franchise was be- 
stowed, she had given little attention 
to the matter of “woman's rights,” so- 
called, 

Thought Herself Safe With Uncle Sam 

She flattered herself that Uncle 
Sam was looking after her interests 
anyhow, a faith shared by a large 
numberof her sex. But there’s an old 
saying, “If you want your business 
well looked after, look after it your- 
self,” that applies as well to woman's 
citizenship as to anything else. 

Where was I? Oh, yes, getting Mrs. 
Fein off to a lecture on how 


as 


to vote, 
a week or two ago. 

all out of the 
way, small Le Roy tucked comfortably 
in bed, Mr. Gus happy in the Morris 
chair behind his newspaper, after the 
day's hard grind downtown, the bird 
cage covered and the fern’s leaves 
shining like mirrors from an after- 
noon's dip in the bath tub, she shut 
the door peacefully behind her that 
evening along about 8 o'clock, and, 
with her neighbor across the hall, 
trotted gleefully along to find out how 
to handle her newly-found, inestima- 
ble privilege. 

Went Gaily to Meeting 

Like a breath of school days 
them both was this getting away from 
the thoughts of three meals a day, and 
how quickly the children outgrow 
their clothes, and whether it is the 
stuffy schoolroom or getting his feet 
wet that makes Johnny have the snif- 
fles every night—important details, to 
be sure, but scarcely exhilarating. 

Here was something to stir long- 
dormant brain cells to activity and 
give a new zip to existence. 

Was “American to the Core” 

On the way to the meeting, Mrs. 
Fein couldn’t help pluming herself be- 
fore her neighbor on the importance 
of her vote to the country. Uncle Sam 
must have a special eye on her, she 
felt certain, being American to the 
core, born in Chicago, raised in Chi- 
cago, married in Chicago, and with a 
small Chicagoan for a son. 

Goodness knew, she had enough rea- 
sons to be interested in her Uncle 
Sam in general and in Chicago in par- 
ticular, with her home here, and her 
husband’s business here, and a child 
growing up here. 

Wanted Better Government 

She did want to see things running 
better, and do her part to make them 
run better. She could hardly get to 
the meeting quickly enough, so eager 
was she to be properly equipped to 
help with the city housekeeping, and 
to assist in deflecting back into edu- 
cational and city building work the 


The supper dishes 


ae) 








tax money now flowing into the pock- 
ets of grafters. The women were to 
be told exactly how to register and 
how to vote. 

But she got there all too quickly, 
when she learned the truth. 

Mrs. Fein Learns the Truth 

The first thing Mr. Czarnecki, elec- 
tion commissioner, told his women 
hearers was how to distinguish bhe- 
tween women who had the right to 
vote and those who did not, and Mrs. 
Fein found herself classed among the 
second, to her everlasting surprise. 
She hasn't recovered from the shock 
yet. 

“No woman married to a non-nat- 


uralized foreigner has the right to 
vote,” said Mr. Czarnecki. 

“He means foreign-born women,” 
said her neighbor. “Of course, he 


doesn’t mean you.” 

But Mrs. Fein had listened 
than her neighbor. 

“You are an American. You were 
born right here in Chicago, married 
here, and your son was born right 


better 


here,” argued her neighbor. “It isn’t 
possible!” 

It was more than possible. It was 
a fact. “A married woman's citizen 


ship rides with that of her husband,” 
quoted Mr. Czarnecki. 
to the nation her husband belongs to.” 


“She belongs 


“What else did he say?” I asked 
Mrs. Fein afterward, 
“[ got so excited about that,” she 


replied, “that 1 heard another 
word he said that evening.” 
Husband in Hot Water, Too 

When she got home told 
Fein. 

Together they looked the matter up. 
and found that under an immigration 
act of March 2, 1907, “any American 
woman who marries a foreigner shall 
take the nationality of her husband.” 

They learned also that the same law 
provides that if a naturalized Ameri 
can citizen leaves this country for 
more than two years he loses his citi 
zenship. 

Whereupon Mr. Fein fell into grea 
distress, too. 

Is Man Without a Country 

For he had made his first declara 
tion of citizenship a long while ago, 
meaning to perfect it later, but on ae- 
count of business reasons never being 
able to do so. 


never 


Mr 


she 


Then he got married 
and, business calling him to Wugland 
again, he lived there for three ‘Years 
So, even if he had been fully natural. 
ized, he would have lost his citizen 
But he lost his British 
citizenship by going as far as he did 
with American naturalization. So 
now he isn't a citizen of any country. 
and it will take him four or five vears 
to turn into an American, and_ his 
wife meanwhile has no country, either 
though an American born and bred (if 
women can be Americans, which it 
seems they cannot be—everything de 
pends on what husbands they pick). 

Wasn't that a terrible thing to learn 
on an evening when yon fared forth 
for the first time to evince your will 
ingness to live and die for your coun- 
try—after the dishes were nicely 
washed, the children put to bed and 
hubby perfectly comfortable with his 
newspaper? 

Mrs. Fein has no country. 

Uncle Sam wasn't looking after her 
at all. 

In fact, he had given 
thought than he would to sending a 
Chinaman minus a photograph back 
to China, or an infected cherry tree 
back to Japan. 

Other Women in Same Scrape 

Mrs. Fein told her troubles to Belle 
Squire: Belle Squire told them to me. 
I wondered if there weren’t a lot more 
women in such case, and in a _ half 
hour on the telephone lined up four 
or five. 

Laura Dainty Pelham is one of these 
expatriates by no fault of their own. 
She married an Englishman who 
never was naturalized, and, quite un- 
beknown to herself—indeed, it hap- 
pened only comparatively recently, 
and without any woman's leave or per- 
mission—she was handed right over 
to the English government, after a 
manner of speaking. 

Uncle Sam washed his hands of her. 

Protection Lost With Citizenship 

She couldn't register the other day. 
Every time she comes back to Amer- 
ica after a trip abroad she has to pay 
the alien's landing fee of $4. If, over 
there, she should fall into the Lands 


ship anyhow. 


her less 


of Macedonian brigands, & la Miss 


Czar's minions*anywhere in Russia— 
and-it if a lot easier to get into 
trouble in those parts than to keep out 
of it—the United States couldn’t do a 
thing officially to help her. 


Is Not‘an American 
Technically she isn’t an American, 
though her mother’s great-grandfath- 
er was Israel Perkins of Massachu- 
setts, colonist and part of the spirit of 
‘76, and all her other forefolk are 
American to the core. 


Inez Milholland Boissevain, the 
New York suffragist who recently 
married a Dutchman, became through 
that act a subject of Queen Wilhel- 
mina. 


It isn’t funny. I mean losing your 
citizenship that way. It only sounds 
funny, in the sense the pioneer meant 
who returned from hunting to find his 
family scalped—by Indians and the 
farmhouse burned to the ground. 


“This is Ridiculous” 

“This is ridiculous,” said he. And 
so say American women who, in at- 
tempting to register in Chicago, dis- 
covered they had been handed over as 
free gifts to other nations. 

“It’s undemocratic, that’s what I 
call it,” hotly exclaimed Anna Willard 
Timeus, whose Americanship runs 
back three generations at least in In- 
diana, “and I don’t like it.” 


What Anna Willard didn’t like 
when she was business agent of the 
Union before becoming 
Mrs. Edward Timeus a year ago last 
November, she took a great deal cf 
pains to try to change, as certain res- 
taurant-keepers in Chicago can attest. 


Waitresses’ 


So there’s some hope in that direc- 
tion that legislation expatriating 
American women who don't wish to 
be expatriated will be short-lived. 


Husband Has Roving Disposition 

Anna's Mr. Timeus “has a roving 
lisposition,” according to Anna, and 
that is why he has never completed 
his naturalization, though eleven 
years in this country and three in Chi- 
eago. But Anna tells him flatly, so 
she informs me, that he will have to 
do his duty in that direction or never 
expect her to go back to see the old 
folks in Germany, a visit which he 
has at present in his mind’s eye. 

Miss Esther Grimm that was, grad- 
and medallist of the Chicago 
Conservatory and grand opera singer 
last season, who married A. J. Munro 
last fall, is another who laments her 
American citizenship and wants it 
back. Mrs. Munro was born in Chi- 
cago. Her husband is a Scotchman. 
She thinks it real mean of Uncle-Sam 
to give her away to Great Britain 
without leave or permission on her 
part. 


uate 


No Man Is So Treated 


“He wouldn’t do that to a 
she In that she speaks true. 
Nothing can expatriate an American- 
horn man except by his expressed de- 
sire. 


man,” 


says. 


He can live abroad as many years 
as he pleases, and marry as many 
wives as the laws of the land in which 
he dwells permit. He is still Uncle 
Sam's ward, Uncle Sam will fight for 
him if he is in danger, and will not 
oblige him to pay a fee to come back 
to his own country, nor can old age, 
poverty or illness shut him out from 
his own land, as with an American- 
born woman married to a foreigner. 

She falls under the strictest rulings 
about alien immigration. 

Nonsense, say you, the thing is im- 
possible! 


American Women Deported As Aliens 
Nothing impossible about it. Amer- 


ican-born women have been deported 
as aliens, for no reason at all but that 
they have married foreigners, 


One example will serve. 

The following item appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News on Wednesday, 
April 15, 1909: 

“ALIEN’S AMERICAN 

BARRED. 
“San Francisco, Cal., April 14. 
—Mrs. Norah Loat, who was born 
in Lake County, Oregon, but who 
is the wife of a British subject, 
is not an American citizen, and 
will be deported as an alien, ac- 
cording to instructions from the 

Department of Immigration, re- 

ceived by Commissioner of Immi- 

gration North today. The Loats 

were married in Vancouver, B.C., 

and were refused admittance to 

the United States because Loat 
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(Toast by Miss Ethel Hurnof Oshr 
kosh, Wis., at the Twentieth: Century 
Club breakfast.) 


(With prefuse apologies to Rudyard 
Kipling and Danny Deever.} 








“What's this I hear about the wom- 
en?” said stranger in the town. 

“They've got the vote, they've got the 
vote,” replied the village clown. 

“What makes you look so mad, 80 
mad?” said stranger in the town. 

“I'm dreadin’ what I've got to see,” re- 
plied the village clown. 

“For they’re hurtin’ vicious interests, 
you can hear ’em shriek and howl, 

The women's votes are killin’ 'em, and 
they can only growl. 

Oh! it’s sad the day and weary, since 
the women’s cheek by jowl— 

For they're hurtin’ of our politics this 


mornin’, 


“What makes the bosses breathe so 
hard?” said stranger in the town. 
“They're shiverin’ an’ shudderin’,” re- 
plied the village clown. 

“What makes that crooked judge re- 
sign?” said stranger in the town. 

“They say the women found him out,” 
replied the village clown. 

“They're a sweepin’ of the city, 
they’re a seourin’ of it clean, 

They have built a high school build- 
ing, which is neither small nor 
mean, 

And they've got such food inspection 
as has never yet been seen. 

Oh! they're cleanin’ of the city in the 
mornin’,” 


“Who's that a-goin’ down the street?” 
said stranger in the town. 

“It’s our new police woman on deck,” 
replied the village clown. 

“What's that she’s saying to that 
tough?” said stranger in the town. 

“She says to ‘let that girl alone,’” re- 
plied the village clown. 

“For they’re done with girls paradin’, 
and the men a actin’ free, 

And the bad dance halls has vanished 
to the land of uster be. 

O, the wimmen’s workin’ wonders, 

and they’ve changed things, be- 

lieve me, 

Since they got the little ballot in the 
mornin’.” 


“An’ don't it seem a bloomin’ shame?” 
Said stranger in the town. 

“That women mix in politics,” replied 
the village clown. 

“Their business is to stay at home,” 
said stranger in the town. 

“And let us run the government,” re- 
plied the village clown. 

“For the Lord made man the master, 
and the women they should yield, 

And not be interferin’ in the man’s 
God-given field; ' 

But they’ve broken loose forever, and 
I fear our fate is sealed, 

Since they got the little ballot in the 


oo” 


mornin’, 
—The Northwestern. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


“Impossible” is not French.—-Na- 
poleon. 

“Impossible!” Who talks to me of 
im possibilities ?—Chatham. 


Impossible! Never name to me 
that stupid word.—Mirabeau. 
“Impossible,” when Truth and 


Mercy and the everlasting voice ot 
Nature order, has no place in the 
brave man’s dictionary.—Carlyle. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago recently 
appointed a board of six persons, one 
man and five women, to censor mov- 
ing picture films. The members will 
have to pass civil service examina- 
tions to make their appointments per- 
manent. Their salaries are $1,320 a 
year each. Four new appointments 
are expected. 





was under contract to go to work 
in California. They stole across 
the line, and reached California. 

“The guardians of the border 
pursued the couple, finally land- 
ing them in the federal jail at 
Alameda. The department holds 
that Mrs. Loat expatriated herself 
by her marriage, and ordered her 
deported with her husband,.”— 
Chicago Herald. 


American women have worked for 
years to have the naturalization law 


changed, but without result. Mrs. A. 
Watson Lister, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of Aus- 


tralia, says that women’s requests get 
much quicker and more respectful at- 
tention now that they have the ballot. 
As an instance of this, she says: 

“When.a naturalization bill was 
pending, one clause of which deprived 
Australian women of citizenship if 
they married aliens, a few women 
went privately to the Prime Minister 
and protested, and that clause was al- 
tered immediately. After we had 
worked for years with members of 
Parliament for various reforms, with- 
out avail, because we had no votes, 
you cannot imagine the difference it 
makes,” 











GOOD SHOWING IN 
ILLINOIS PRIMARY 


Chicago Women’s Vote Equals 
Men’s on Percentage Basis— 
Most New Voters Non-Partisan 


Later returns from the Illinois 
primaries show that in view of the 
lack of contests a surprisingly large 
number of women turned out. 

In Chicago, where the Associated 
Press despatches declared that com- 
paratively few women voted, official 
returns show that 47,665, or a trifle 
over 30 per cent. of the registered 
women voters, cast ballots, as com- 
pared with 128,818 men, or something 
over 29 per cent. of the registered 
men voters. In order to vote at the 
primaries women had to declare a 
party affiliation, and this they were 
urged by most of the suffrage leaders 
not to do. In few wards was there 
any contest except in the Democratic 
party. Where there was reason for 
action, however, women were out in 
force. Ten Democratic aldermen 
failed of nomination, among them the 
notorious “Charley” Martin, long 
branded as a “Gray Wolf.” He was 
supposed to have been connected with 
the recent garbage scandal. Seven of 
the nine women candidates for the 
City Council were nominated, and of 
the two who were defeated, Miss Sara 
Hopkins received more women’s 
votes than any of her opponents. 

Had Refining Influence 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: 
“Women voters demonstrated that 
their presence would have a refining 
effect upon politics when the primary 
election passed without a riot, with 
but few arrests, and fewer fights. It 
was the quietest primary in the his- 
tory of Chicago.” 

Women Unknown Quantity 

The Chicago Tribune says: “Virtu- 
ally the same proportion of woman 
voters went to the polls as male, but 
undoubtedly thousands of women were 
restrained by the desire to avoid a 
declaration of party affiliation. Other- 
wise, if it had been for no other rea- 
son than to make use of a new power, 
they would have voted.. If approxi- 
mately 160,000 women were interested 
enough to register, indifference did 
not keep over two-thirds of them at 
home. Policy dictated their conduct. 
Their party affiliations have not been 
declared. They are free to make their 


choice in a subsequent primary. 
Chicago has now more than 100,000 
voters of no declared party. They 


remain the unknown quantity in local 
politics. They have contributed a 
good deal to non-partisanship and in- 
dependence.” ” 
Women’s Votes Turn Scale 

In Springfield, Quincy and Blooming- 
ton there was little contest to bring 
out either men or women. In Peoria, 
also, the women’s vote was light. The 
women of Galesburg, however, threw 
their votes to those candidates of the 
People’s party whom the local option 
party had endorsed. The chief contest 
was in the Third Ward, where they 
renominated Alderman Charles Miller 
by a large majority. In the Sixth 
Ward they caused the nomination of 
Professor Conger of Knox College. 
They cast in the city 1,292 votes, or 
within 100 votes of the total cast by 
the men, and in some of the precincts 
voted more numerously than the men. 

Women Out in Crowds 

In Granite City women _ voters 
crowded the registration places in all 
the wards at the primary election. In 
spite of the severe cold the women 
equaled and in some wards outnum- 
bered the men who went to the polls 
during the afternoon. 





For the first time in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., women were recently asked to 
act on a committee of a political party 
and sit at a political banquet. The re- 
quest was made by the Progressives, 
and accepted by several suffragists, 
including Mrs. Huntley Russell. The 
Grand Rapids Equal Franchise Club 
gave a reception to Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk, who was one of the speakers. 
The club is a lively one with over 400 
members. They had recently an ad- 
dress from Chang Ping Wang of 
China on “The Woman Movement in 
China,” and they have been conduct- 
ing a Food Sale. 





Mississippi has its first 
League for Woman Suffrage. 
president is 


name. 
Jackson, 


Men’s 

The 
Major R. W. Milsaps, 
founder of the college that bears his 
Headquarters are located in 






BIG SENATE VOTE 


(Concluded from Page 73.) 








ers of the amendment outnumbered 
their opponents more than 3 to 1. But 
the secret of the vote was the “courte- 
sy of the Senate,” which frowns upon 
any effort to cut off debate on a bona 
fide motion by laying it on the table. 
The fight was 1esumed at 2 o'clock, 
when the morning iour closed, and 
Senator Lea’s resolution for investi- 
gating the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad automatically took 
precedence. To prevent a test of 
strength between the supporters of 
the suffrage amendment and those of 
the Lea resolution, Mr. Bryan of Flori- 
da moved an executive session. His 
motion was rejected by a vote of 26 to 
34. 
The last effort to sidetrack the 
amendment came when Mr. McCum. 
ber of South Dakota. moved to substi- 
tute his grain inspection bill for the 
woman suffrage amendment. His mo- 
tion was construed as dilatory, and the 
Senate tabled it by a vote of 52 to 9. 
All the votes were non-partisan, sup- 
porters and opponents being generally 
scattered between the two parties. 
Both Mr. Root and Mr. O'Gorman 
voted on the side of suffrage. A vote 
on the amendment itself would have 
been taken early in the day but for tne 
eagerness of its supporters to debate 
it. 
An immediate vote seemed immi- 
nent at one time when there was a 
chorus of demands for a roll call, but 
Senator Shafroth and others held up 
the vote in order to continue de'tate. 
According to press dispatches, de- 
bate seems to have continued on 
March 38, but authentic material has 
not come as The Woman's Journal 
goes to press (Wednesday). 
Senator Clapp is reported to have 
said that all the sinister influences of 
the country were lined up against 
woman suffrage. He said he regretted 
that good people, in opposing suffrage, 
allowed themselves to be used as a 
mask for these evil influences. 
Senator Bryan of Florida, in the 
first extended speech against the 
amendment, contended that the States 
should be allowed to deal with the 
question. 


—_————_ 


REED SNEERS AT 
ALL WOMANHOOD 


Missouri Senator Makes Boorish 
Speech — Mrs. Funk Predicts 
His Retirement 








There was a lively clash in the U, 5. 
Senate last week between Mr. Ashurst 
of Arizona and Mr. Reed of Missouri. 
over Woman Suffrage. The tone of 
Mr. Reed’s speech was so offensive 
that Mrs. Antoinette Funk of the Con- 
gressicnal Committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A. says: 

“! wish that the 
Missouri might have heard the re- 
marks of Senator Reed. As printed, 
they cannot convey an adequate idea 
of his sneering, disrespectful, boorish 
manner. The Senator is presumed to 
represent in his official capacity the 
fine womanhood of Missouri. It is a 
sad day for the little working girls in 
his State, for the girls growing up in 
schools, for the mothers of families, 
and for the fathers of daughters, when 
a man in his frame of mind expresses 
the contempt that he does for the 
mothers of all citizens. It would be 
a sad day indeed for Missouri if the 
boys of that State grew up with the 
idea that this man’s attitude toward 
women was the correct one. 

“The women of this country have 
wakened up politically and they are 
going to have something to say from 
now on about what type of men are to 
be sent to Washington. It will not be 
hard for this Missouri Senator to~get 
the consent of the men and women of 
his State to retire permanently into 
private life.” 


stalwart men of 





Women’s clubs and civic organiza- 
tions of Chicago have offered a solu- 
tion of the dispute between Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer and Harlow N. Higinbot- 
ham over the disposition of the wom- 
an’s fund of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. They ask that the money 
be used for the erection of a woman’s 
forum in the loop district for the hous- 
ing of the women’s organizations and 
to provide offices for business women. 











NOTED SPEAKERS 
FOR CONFERENCE 


Jane Addams, Gov. Clarke, Alice 
Paul and Mrs. Stewart to Be 
at Des Moines 








The program for the Mississippi 
Valley Conference is coming along 
splendidly, writes Harriett E. Grim, 
chairman of the committee, and so 
we feel like urging all readers of The 
Journal to attend the Conference if 
possible, knowing that they will feel 
well repaid for any sacrifice they may 
make to come. Although the program 
is not yet quite complete, we are send- 
ing you some of the good things we 
are going to have. 

At the first mass meeting, which 
comes Sunday afternoon, March 29, 
Governor Clarke of Iowa is to wel- 
come the delegates and introduce 
Miss Jane Addams, who is to be the 
chief speaker of the occasion. Rabbi 
Eugene Mannheimer will, give a 
fifteen-minute speech. 

At the Monday evening mass meet- 
ing, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart will speak 
on “The Philosophy of the Feminist 
Movement.” She is to be introduced 
by Mayor Hanna of Des Moines, Miss 
Alice Paul will give a fifteen-minute 
talk. There will probably be one 
other speaker at each mass meeting. 


HOUSE JUDICIARY 
HEARS APPEALS 


(Concluded from Page 73.) 











had come to make the suffrage ques- 
tion one of political expediency. 

“It is because I have the interests 
of this administration at heart,” said 
Mrs. Evans, “that I hope the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House will see 
its way clear to reconsider what after 
all was a somewhat  unconsidered 
action of the Democratic caucus.” 

Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Benedict 
warned the Democrats not to “dodge 
the issue” and said that action on the 
suffrage question must be taken at 
this session of Congress. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mrs. Beard, “you 
cannot answer us by shaking in our 
faces that tatterdemalion of a State’s 
right scarccrow and then expect us not 
to read the newspapers when you re- 
pudiate your platform and violate ex- 
press State’s rights in the matter of a 
presidential primary. You cannot tell 
us that the platform will not allow this 
suffrage discussion because it is silent, 
but will permit the repeal of the canal 
tolls exemption which it expressly for- 
bids. : 

“It is underestimating our resources 
to suppose that we cannot put these 
facts into the hands of 15,000,000 vot- 
ers, including over 3,000,000 free wom- 
en. The political party which enters 
into possession of the federal govern- 
ment March 4, 1917, will believe that 
woman suffrage is a matter of national 
concern and transcendent national im- 
portance.” 

The speakers of the Federal Wom- 
an’s Equality Association were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Clara W. MacNaugh- 
ton. They included Mr. Frank W. 
Mondell of Wyoming, who, at the re- 
the association, had intro- 
duced the Joint Resolution for the 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution, and had secured 
its position as No. 1, and Mrs. Clara 
Bewick Colby. In connection with her 
remarks, Mrs. Colby submitted a 
statement of what had been the Con- 
gressional action on woman suffrage, 
and the efforts made with committees 
during the last forty years and more. 
Never had a cause such noble and 
persistent advocacy, she said, as this 
endeavor to secure the application to 
women of the principles on which this 
republic was founded. 

The representatives of the National 
Suffrage Association disclaimed par- 
ticipation in the political warning of 
the Congressional Union. 

Representatve Heflin of Alabama, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs, Henry 
Preston White, Miss Alice Hill Chit- 
tenden and Miss Margery Dorman 
spoke for the anti-suffragists. 


quest of 





The Indiana suffragists are joining 
heartily in the effort to call a consti- 
tutional convention. The present con- 
stitution of Indiana is very faulty and 
is almost unamendable. At the elec- 
tion in November a vote will be taken 
on holding a constitutional conven- 
tion. 








NEVADA WOMEN 
IN CONVENTION 


Men’s- League Formed — “Don’t 
Keep Your Women Out” Is 
Watchword 





“Nevada, Don’t Keep Your Women 
Out!” was the watchword proposed by 
Dr. Charles F. Aked of San Francisco, 
and adopted by the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society at its second annual 
convention held in Reno last week. 

The convention was opened at the 
State University, and the University 
Glee Club sang. Plans were laid for 
the final lap of the campaign which 
ends this fall. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw of New York were pres- 
ent, and Mr. Laidlaw, President of the 
National Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, aided in organizing the 
Nevada Men's League. 

The president of. the State Society, 


Miss Anne Martin, presided. She an- 
nounced that $3,000 had been sub- 
scribed in the east for the Nevada 


campaign. Dr. J. E. Stubbs, president 
of the Nevada State University, made 
an appeal for more funds; which met 
with a number of responses. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Stubbs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw and Dr. Charles 
F. Aked, Resolutions were adopted 
endorsing the work of the National 
Congressional Committee and reaffirm- 
ing the principle of being “absolutely 
non-sectarian.” The following officers 
were elected: 

President, Miss Anne H. Martin; 
vice-presidents, Miss Bird M. Wilson 
of Esmeralda, Mrs. W. H. Hood of 
Washoe, Mrs. Hugh H. Brown of Nye, 
Mrs. Alex. Orr of Lincoln, Mrs. George 
West of Lyon, Mrs. F. P. Langan of 
Storey, Mrs. J. E. Bray of Ormsby, 
Miss Effie Eather of Eureka, Mrs. E. 
K. Caine of Elko, Mrs. M. S. Bonni- 
field of Humboldt, Mrs. Minnie Mace- 
Donald of White Pine, Mrs. J. A. Me- 
Carthy of Mineral, Mrs. H. C. Taylor 
of Churchill, Mrs. C. P. Squires of 
Clark; recording secretary, Mrs. D. L. 
Gassaway of Sparks; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. M. H. Bray of Sparks; 
first auditor, Mrs. W. Prince Catlin of 
Lander; second auditor, Miss Minnie 
Flanigan of Washoe. 


ELEVEN ALDERMEN 
LOSE IN CHICAGO 


(Concluded from Page 73.) 





police chief, but voted for Hofhie The- 
atre whitewash for original 
Marshall Field tunnel ordinances, for 
loading park consolidation with 
increase, to suspend theatre ventila- 
tion ordinances and against investiga- 
tion of city expenditures and of school 
sites by Public Efficiency Bureau; 
runs saloon in ward; favored 
twenty-two and opposed four building 
violations in building committee last 
better 
Norris's 


report, 


tax 


his 


year; has been this year, 
having voted Theatre 
ordinance violation; a blind partisan; 
usually vote No. 3 in “Cullerton row”; 
behind “Smooth Ed,” his colleague; he 
is like an empty forty-ton freight car 
following a very gassy engine; should 
be sidetracked.” 

The women sidetracked 


no 
for 


him. On 


the men’s vote he had a majority of 


3, but the women voted 510 to 342 
against him. 
In the Thirtieth Ward Alderman 


Swift had voted against the theatre 
ventilation ordinance. The 
League said he should be 
and he was. His opponent received 
the largest women’s vote of any can- 
didate in the city. 

Alderman Twigg formerly 
chairman of the committee on gas, oil 
and electric light. _ During his occu- 
pancy he was accused of dealing with 
public service corporations. On one 
occasion he was seen to go direct from 
a meeting of his committee to the 
office of the president of a corpora- 
tion having dealings with the com 
mittee. He explained that he went to 
the office to have one of his constitu- 
ents given a job. He 
“fair” record by the Voters’ League, 
but his opponent, Thomas H. Dono- 
ghue, tied for the second largest vote 
of the women in the city. 

Other defeated candidates with bad 
records were Pitte, Czekala, Bauler 
Donahoe. Vavricek and Wilson had 
only “fair” records. 


Voters’ 
benched, 


Was 


was given a 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the Mass. W. S. A. will present “Jim 
the Penman” at the new Wilbur The- 





atre, Boston, April 30 and May 1. 


LINCOLN WOMEN 
DO THEIR SHARE 


Suffragists of Capital Expect Six 
Thousand Signatures to Ne- 
braska Initiative Petition 








The suffragists of Lincoln have been 
conducting a successful campaign with 
the Nebraska initiative petitions that 
are expected to bring a State-wide 
vote on equal suffrage this fall. A 
committee of one hundred women has 
been working under the direction of 
Mrs. F. M. Hall, chairman of the Lan- 
caster County E. S. L. They had se- 
cured up to last week 4,200 signatures 
in Lincoln, and 1,071 in the rest of 
the county, and felt sure of their 6,000 
by March 1. 

“The men who are not signing the 
petition are the men who are preju- 
diced against woman suffrage and al- 
ways have been, and the ignorant 
men,” says Mrs, Hall. “The men who 
are open minded are signing it in 
spite of politics. Although the Demo- 
cratic party takes no stand for suf- 
frage, many of the best Democrats of 
the city are working for it. A great 
many men who would not sign at first 
are signing now. 

“We have found few women who are 
against suffrage. They realize that 
they will never need to neglect their 
homes to take an intelligent interest 
and part in the affairs of government.” 


PETITIONS IN OHIO 
SOON TO START 


Initiative Papers After Various 
Vicissitudes Are About Ready 
for Circulation 











In Ohio the initiative petitions for 
the submission of the woman suffrage 
amendment to the voters are now 
about ready for circulation, after vari- 
ous vicissitudes. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton writes: 

“The petitions were prepared with 
the utmost care. Members of election 
boards, able lawyers, the attorney- 
general, etc., were consulted, and all 
approved of our petition head. It 


ed, when the Secretary of State de- 
clared he would not print or circulate 
our argument unless he was forced to, 
unless the names of our committee to 
prepare the same appeared upon the 
petition heads, Our advisers declared 
that under the law he would have *o 
circulate them. However, we pre- 
ferred to have the matter settled now, 
fearing litigation at the end, so we 
withdrew our petitions. 

“Before we could go to press with 
new petitions, Gov. Cox called an ex- 
tra session of the Legislature, and 
among the measures proposed was one 
known as ‘Safe-guarding the Initiative 
and Referendum.’ This bill as intro- 
duced had four provisions, any one of 
which might have made it impossible 
for us to proceed with our campaign. 
Through careful work, these four pro- 
visions were eradicated before the bill 
a law, and an emergency 
clause was added, and an amendment 
which provided for women to watch 
The Governor signed the 


became 


the count. 
bill. 

“The Legislative Committee, under 
the new provision, has drawn our new 
petition head, the Secretary of State 
has approved, the petitions are now 
being printed, and when the Secretary 
of State has kad one more look, has 
affixed his official stamp, as it were, 
we are off. Yes, off for victory in 
1914!” 

The first National Woman's Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Association in 
the country was recently organized in 
Philadelphia. 





Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth has 
returned from California to Massa- 
chusetts, and says it seems strange 
to her now to be in a place where 
women cannot vote. Mrs. Wentworth 
is reading more eloquently than ever. 
Her renderings of Mary Shaw's drama 
and of Elizabeth Robins’s “My Little 
Sister,” were wonderful, at the meet- 
ing of the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. 
last week. A few days before, she 
had made a deep impression by her 
reading, at the Episcopal parish house 
in Concord, of Bjornsen’s “A Gaunt- 
let’—an early play advocating an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women. 





was printed and a few copies circulat- ) 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


Boston has just had an object lesson on the entire lack of 
connection between the ballot and seats in the cars. In ‘this 
city it has become so generally the custom for men to let 





women stand, and women are so often jostled and otherwise; 


treated with rudeness, that the Mayor of Boston has addressed 
representations on the subject to the president of the Elevated 
Railway. If this had happened in Denver or San Francisco 
il would have been laid to woman suffrage; but in Denver and 
San Francisco it does not happen. 

The Mayor's letter has led to a lively discussion in the 
press, and many expressions of opinion pro and Con. The 
papers have collected and published a great variety of reasons 
given by different men for keeping their seats, or for not keep- 
ing them. Among all these, not one has said that he thinks 
women ought to be given seats because they have no votes. 


A very few have said that, since women are asking for equal 
rights in the matter of suffrage, they ought to be willing to 
stand in the cars. But these are evidently anti-suffragists, 
and, as it is an article of faith with all antis that a mere hand- 
ful of women want to vote, it is “up to them” to explain why 
they should let all women stand because a few desire the bal- 
lot. This excuse is plainly a mere subterfuge. 

Fundamentally, the question is one not of politeness, but 
ot kindness. There was no rational basis for the old formal 
code of manners which required every man, no matter how old 
or infirm, to offer his seat to any woman, no matter how young 
and robust. The reason why the average man should stand 
himself rather than let the average woman stand is the same 
as the reason Why a young man should give his seat to an old 
man or a young woman to an old-woman: because the person 
who is better able to stand should have consideration for the 
person who is less able. 

Women are so built that it is harder for them than for 
men to stand long upon their feet, and is also more apt to do 
them permanent harm. A young suffragist, a vigorous, healthy 
girl, once told the wife of a distinguished college professor 
that she often felt ashamed in accepting a seat from a gentle- 
man, because she feared he might find it quite as hard to stand 
as she would. “My dear, I have no scruples,” answered the 
older woman. “A man is nothing but a pair of tongs; he has 
no viscera!” That was an over-statement; but it is a fact that, 
for purposes of maternity, women’s inner structure is more 
complicated and more easily deranged by long standing than 
that of men. This is recognized in the regulations—poorly 
enforced though they are—requiring the stores to provide seats 
for saleswomen. Every anatomist knows it; but it is probably 
unknown to many of the men and half-grown boys who fill the 
seats in our street cars While women of all ages stand. The 
cause is not wholly selfishness; to a large extent it is ignor- 
ance. They are tired, and they think that the women are prob- 
ably no more tired than they are. If they understood the 
reasons why women ought not to stand, many of them would 
offer their seats—not for the sake of the women alone, but for 
the welfare of the next generation. Something might be done 
to better matters by systematic instruction along that line; but 
rows of tired men standing up are a sorry sight, as well as 
rows of tired women. The only complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem is the one at which the Chicago women are 
aiming—i. e., to provide enough cars so that men and women 
alike may enjoy the seats for which they have paid. 

Meanwhile, the stuffing has been thoroughly knocked out 
of one ancient scarecrow which has been set up before the suf- 
fragists for a generation: “If you had a vote, men would not 
offer you a seat in the cars!” If all the men who neglect to 
offer their seats in the cars could be counted upon to vote for 
the suffrage amendment, it would carry Greater Boston by a 
sweeping majority. A. 8. B. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, MARC 





OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 


The clergy are educators of public opinion, They should 
give their moral support to the equal suffrage movement for 
three reasons: First, because it is just; second, because in prac- 
tice it makes for righteousness; third, because of the unright- 
eousness of the methods and interests arrayed, against it. 

Its abstract justice is generally conceded. tts practical good 
results are established by the consensus of testimony from 
hundreds of clergymen in the enfranchised States. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe in 1910 sent a circular letter to all the Episcopal 
clergymen and to the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian ministers in the States where women vote, asking 
if the results were good or bad. She received 624 replies. Of 
these, 62 were unfavorable, 46 in doubt, and 516 in favor.. The 
answers from the Episcopal clergy were in favor, more than two 
to one; from the Baptist ministers, seven to one; from the Con- 
gregational ministers, about eight to one; from the Methodist 
ministers, more than ten to aone; and from the Presbyterian min- 
isters, more than eleven to one. These figures speak for them- 
selves. 

The ministers were practically unanimous in saying that 
the ballot had done women good by broadening their minds and 
leading them to take a more intelligent interest in public ques- 
tions; that it had made them more intelligent companions for 
their husbands, and better able to instruct their children. A 
large number said that it had promoted temperance, had helped 
to secure liberal appropriations for educational and humanitarian 
purposes, and had made it harder for notoriously bad candidates 
to be nominated or elected. This last result is conceded even 
by Mr. A. Lawrence Lewis, one of the very few respectable men 
in Colorado who have ever written anything against woman suf- 
frage. In his article in The Outlook which the anti-suffragists 
have reprinted as a tract, he says: 

“Since the extension of the franchise to women, Political 
parties have learned the inadvisability of nominating drunkards, 
notorious libertines, gamblers, retail liquor dealers, and men who 
engage in similar discredited occupations, because the women 
almost always vote them down.” 

Mr. Amos R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor World, 
wrote to twenty-five ministers—most of them Doctors of Divinity 
—choosing their names at random from among his subscribers in 
the enfranchisef States. He asked them whether equal suffrage 
was working well, fairly well or badly. One answered that it was 
working badly, and three that it was working fairly well. All 
the rest were positive, and a number of them enthusiastic, in de- 
claring that it was working well. They specified the same good 
results as the ministers who replied to Mrs. Howe—the enlarge- 
ment of women’s minds, the defeat of bad candidates, and the 
strengthening of the temperance cause by the women’s votes. 

A. S. B. 


SOME CATHOLIC OPINIONS 


The Catholic clergy have the reputation of being conserva- 
tive on the woman question, and where they have had no ex- 
perience of woMan suffrage, many of them fear its effect, 
especially on the family. But where they have seen it in prac- 
tical operation, their fears vanish, and their testimony is in the 
same strain as that of the Protestant pastors. Archbishop 
Francis Redwood of Wellington, New Zealand, while visiting the 
United States, said in an interview published in The Woman’s 
Journal of Nov. 23, 1912: 

“Women have had the vote in New Zealand for many years, 
and they use it wisely and judiciously, and for the greatest com- 
mon good. The women of New Zealand have maintained the 
high standard of purity and womanhood, and, if anything, they 
are better wives and home-conservers.” 

Bishop James J. Keane of Cheyenne writes: “From my 
large experience as a Bishop of the Catholic Church in Wyoming, 
where we have had woman suffrage for nearly half a century, I 
am convinced that women vote as honestly, conscientiously and 
intelligently as do the men, to say the least. As to the Catholic 
women in my diocese, I do not find the right of suffrage has 
drawn them either out of their homes or out of the Church.” 

Like testimony has been given by the late Cardinal Moran of 
Australia, by Archbishop Patrick Delaney of Tasmania, and 
many others. A Sf @ 
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WOMEN FOR GOOD MORALS 


In Idaho and Wyoming, the repeal of the laws that formerly 
licensed gambling is universally credited to the influence of the 
women voters. So is the defeat of the recent attempts to legalize 
racetrack gambling in California, Utah and Colorado. Former 
Chief Justice Groesbeck of Wyoming was a strong opponent of 
licensed gambling, and fought it in season and out of season. He 
writes: “The influence of the women voters has always been 
on the side of temperance, morality and good government, and 
opposed to drunkenness, gambling and immorality.” Rev. Dr. 
B. F. Crary, formerly presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in Northern Colorado and Wyoming, says of woman 
suffrage: “Liquor sellers and gamblers are unanimous in curs- 
ing it.” 





Kansas had municipal woman suffrage for twenty-five years 
before it granted women the full ballot. When the full suffrage 
amendment was pending, it was endorsed by almost every Min- 
isterial Association in Kansas, while it was opposed by the 
vicious interests from one end of the State to the other. 

Frances E, Willard wrote: “The two most strongly-marked 
instincts of women are those of protection for herself and little 
ones, and of love and loyalty to her husband and her son. Wher- 
ever women have had the ballot, they have used it in the interest 
of the home and against the saloons, the gambling houses and 
the haunts of infamy.” 

These vicious interests are always and everywhere arrayed 
against the ballot for women. This is an added reason why the 
clergy should take their stand in its favor. It is a maxim in 
war, “Always do the thing to which your adversary particularly 
objects.” 





The chairman of the Food Committee of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, Miss Alice Lakey, says: “If the women had had 
the right of suffrage, it would not have taken 26 years to pass 
the Pure Food law. If the women had had the right of suffrage, 
the Pure Food law would not have been killed before it had been 
on the statute book three years, This is why Iama suffragist.” 











A SHAMEFUL CIRCULAR 

The unworthy methods often used in attacking woman suf- 
frage show the dearth of fair argument against it. Thus the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women has lately sent out to clergymen an anony- 
mous leaflet trying to prove that equal suffrage means the aboli- 
tion of marriage, and that this is the ideal of “feminism.” In 
the United States, for more than forty years, National and State 
Suffrage Associations have been passing resolutions and pub- 
lishing their platforms and declarations of principles, The op- 
ponents do not quote a line from any of these official utterances 
to back up their accusation, so it may be assumed that they can- 
not. Instead, they give quotations, or alleged quotations, from 
eleven individuals. Very few of these are Americans; several 
are anonymous; and most of those whose names are given are 
persons whom the majority of American suffragists never heard 
of, until the antis began to quote them and to describe them as 
“feminist leaders.” 


Of these quotations, the only one for which any suffrage 
organization has any responsibility is an extract reprinted by the 
National Suffrage Association some time ago from “The Free- 
woman.” The whole sum and substance of this extract is’ that 
it is well for a married woman to be capable of supporting her- 
self and her children, Whether this doctrine be ,true or false, 
there is nothing immoral about it; nor can the anti-suffragists 
import an immoral meaning into it by the use of italics and ex- 
clamation points. 


They describe “The Freewoman” as “the best-known Fem- 
inist organ in England.” It is not the organ of any Suffrage As- 
sociation. Its editor years ago was a worker for suffrage; but 
none of the many suffrage papers in England—the organs of 
the different Suffrage Societies—would publish her peculiar 
views about marriage, and therefore she started a paper of her 
own, The Freewoman, for the express purpose of discussing such 
questions, It contained, especially in its early days, some good 
articles, as well as others that were highly objectionable. One 
that was not in the least immoral made a favorable impression 
on the woman who was then getting out leaflets for the National 
Suffrage Association, and she reprinted it as a woman’s rights 
tract. That is all there is to that. 


It may be added that The Freewoman has been very ill 
received by suffragists in general; it got so little support that it 
had to suspend publication for months; and its editor has now 
announced that she believes the ballot will be of very little use 
to women. Since she has come around to this anti-suffrage 
view, if we wanted to use the unfair tactics of our opponents, 
we might now claim that the heterodox doctrines about mar- 
riage set forth in The Freewoman represent the “emerging 
ideals” of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to women! 


Some of the statements upon which this leaflet puts an evil 
interpretation do not necessarily bear any such meaning. For 
instance, it quotes Inez Milholland (now Mrs. Boissevain) as 
saying that in the future there are bound to be changes in mar- 
riage and the home. Why not? There have been many changes 
in both, since the days when no home was warmed by a furnace 
and every husband had the legal right to beat his wife. No 
doubt there are further improvements yet to come; but mar- 
riage and the home will survive, As it happens, every enlarge- 
ment of women’s legal rights has been opposed on the plea that 
it would destroy marriage; but the destruction has never fol- 
lowed. In 1854, when the suffragists petitioned the New York 
Legislature for a law to enable marrfed women to control their 
own earnings, as they can now do in almost every State, Assem- 
blyman Burnett of Onondaga said: 





“The object of these unsexed women is to overthrow the 
most sacred of our institutions, to set at defiance the divine law 
which declares man and wife to be one, and to estabiish on its 
ruins what will be in fact and in principle but a species of 
legalized adultery.” 

His words were no more fatuous than the present anti- 
suffrage leaflet 

There are millions of men and women who believe in equal 
suffrage. Indeed, there are in the United States about four mil- 
lion women who already have the right to vote. If the eleven 
persons whom the anti-suffrage leaflet professes to quote were 
all of them prominent American suffragists, instead of being 
most of them obscure foreigners; and if all of the quotations 
and pseudo-quotations properly carried a meaning as black as 
the compiler of the anonymous leaflet wishes to put upon them, 
it would prove nothing as to the ideals and aims of the suffra- 
gists in general, or as to the tendencies of the equal rights 
movement. 

On innumerable occasions, the presidents of the Interna- 
tional, National and State Suffrage Associations have publicly 
urged “a white life for two.” The suffrage papers consistently 
preach it. In the social purity societies, the majority of the 
workers are believers in votes for women; and the deep inter- 
est taken by suffragists in moral reform is the object of frequent 
sneers in anti-suffrage literature. 

The world today is seething with discussion of all sorts of 
social theories; and among the multitude of people who now be- 
lieve in votes for women, there are, of course, some who hold 
objectionable views about marriage. But these views receive no 
endorsement from any of the Suffrage Associations; and there is 
every reason to believe that those who hold them are a very 
small minority. 

Every movement is to be judged by its official platform, its 
leaders, the general character of its rank and file, and, above all, 
by its results where its program has become an accomplished 
fact. The president of the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for more than thirty years was Julia Ward Howe. She 
knew her co-workers—not only Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, 
Henry B. Blackwell and the other pioneers, but thé younger 
women who clustered around her and were proud to follow 
her leadership. And she said again and again that she was glad 
to have come into the suffrage movement, if for no other reason, 
because it brought her into “such high company.” She met in 
its ranks the noblest men and women of her time. From Jane 
Addams down, the women whose fame for goodness and wisdom 
is today nation wide are almost all of them advocates of votes 
for women. 

When copies of this infamous leaflet began to be Sent in to 
the Headquarters of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion by indignant ministers—some of them members of the Asso- 
ciation, others having wives or daughters who were members— 
it moved our official board first to righteous wrath, and then to 
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irrepressible 
pretty desperate!” said one mother of sons «nd daughters. 

We invite ministers of all denominations to send to the 
Headquarters of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
at 585 Boylston street, Boston, or to the National Headquarters 
at 505 Fifth avenue, New York, for the official literature of the 
suffrage movement, and see whether it warrants any such insin- 
uations. We would invite their especial attention to the litera- 
ture showing the effects of equal suffrage where it is in actual 
operation. Far from promoting demoralization, it leads to a 
bracing up of legislation in behalf of morality, and also of its 
enforcement. After reading the facts, they will not wonder that 
the opinion of the clergy in the enfranchised States is so over- 
whelmingly in favor of votes for women, or that the vicious in- 
terests everywhere are solidly arrayed against it. 

A. 8S. B. 


GAMBLER TALKS PIOUSLY 


“Bat” Masterson of Colorado has come out in the New York 
Telegraph with another attack on woman suffrage. “Bay Mas- 
terson used to keep a gambling house in Denver. After women 
got the ballot, he had to close it. In the Boston Post some years 
ago he declared that woman suffrage was ruining Colorado 
through its depressing effect upon the gambling industry. That 
was frank, at any rate. 

This time he assumes a pious tone, and says that there is 
more corruption in Colorado politics now, after twenty years of 
woman suffrage, than there was before women voted. He offers 
no proof of this beyond fiis bare word, Political corruption is 
hard to kill, and no doubt it exists in Colorado, even after twenty 
years of woman suffrage. It is rampant also throughout Chris- 
tendom, even after twenty centuries of Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, both woman suffrage and Christianity have already done a 
lot of good, and are destined to do still more, In Colorado the 
men and women who lead the fight against corruption speak 
highly of equal suffrage, and it is corruptionists like Masterson 
who denounce it. 

He says that in Colorado the women surpass the men in 
crookedness and election frauds. Judge Lindsey says, “Ninety- 
nine per cent. of our election frauds have been committed by 
men, without any assistance, direct or indirect, from women.” 
Ex-Governor Adams of Colorado says that during the first ten 
years after equal suffrage was granted, only one woman was 
convicted of illegal voting. 

The instance generally given by anti-suffragists to 
Colorado women’s crookedness in politics is the part some wom- 
en took in the frauds connected with Shafroth’s election to Con- 
gress some years ago. Mrs. Rossiter Johnson has repeatedly as- 
serted that those frauds were committed “principally by women.” 
The District Attorney of Denver, who tried the cases, stated 
officially, in a letter to Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston, that 78 
persons were informed against for taking part in those frauds— 
76 men and two women. Sixty-six of the men were convicted. 
EKight more fled the State, and so were presumably guilty. The 
two women turned State’s evidence. 

The fact that such persons @&s “Bat” Masterson rail against 
woman suffrage is in itself a pretty good proof that the women’s 
votes are having a wholesome effect. 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law!” 





show 


A. 8. B. 


BALLOTS AND BROOMS 


“What a Vote Will Not Do” is the title of an anti-suffrage 
document lately distributed in Connecticut. The argument be- 
gins: 

“It will not clean streets, provide schoolhouses, lighten dark 
tenements, prevent overcrowding, furnish pure milk, stop child 
labor. It cannot. Why? Because it is not a remedial agent. 
* * * Public opinion is the real remedial agent.” 

This is like saying, “A broom cannot clean the cobwebs off 
the ceiling. Why? Because it is not a remedial agent. The real 
remedial agent is the opinion that those cobwebs ought to come 
down.” A broom will not clean off the cobwebs unless it is set 
in motion by the opinion that they ought to come down; but the 
housekeeper’s most emphatic opinion that they ought to come 
down will not bring them down without the use of a broom or its 
equivalent. = 

Suppose there were brooms in the house, but the mother of 
the family was forbidden to use one, and was told that she 
must wait until she could get her husband to do it. Suppose he 
admitted that the cobwebs ought to come down, but was too busy 
with his other work to attend to it; and suppose she had waited 
for many years and the cobwebs still kung in festoons from the 
ceiling and dropped into the children’s food. Would she not be- 
gin to think that the taboo against a woman’s touching a broom 
had as little basis in reason as the old taboo in Hawaii against 
a woman’s eating a banana? And would not the spiders—if 
they had a voice in the matter—be as eager to persuade her that 
a broom in a woman’s hand would not be a remedial agent as 
all the vicious interests are today to persuade women that a 
ballot in a woman’s hand would be powerless for good? 

As a sample of the fallacy of this whole line of anti-suffrage 
reasoning, let us take one concrete instance—the assertion that 
votes “will not provide schoolhouses.” Several years ago there 
was great need of a new high school building in Madison, Wis. 
The old building had become rickety and a firetrap. The question 
of an appropriation for a new building was put to vote. The 
men’s and women’s votes were counted separately, owing to a 
doubt whether the women had a legal right to vote on the sub- 
ject—a doubt that was afterwards decided in the women’s favor. 
The result showed that on a vote of the men alone, the new high 
school building would have been defeated; on the vote of the 
men and women together, it was earried. When Roosevelt was 
lovernor of New York, he recommended woman suffrage in his 
inaugural message to the Legislature. On being asked his rea- 
sons, he told the reporters, among other things, that his home 
town of Oyster Bay had long been badly in need of a new school 
house, but they had never been able to carry an appropriation 
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- WHAT TO DO AND HOW 


Among the various plans devised to help the suffrage move- 
ment_by strengthening The Woman's Journal is that adopted 
by the Political Equality League of Evanston, Illinois. The 
plan is of special interest to members of federated clubs. It 
is a good plan and we commend it to other leagues in other 
States. The letter in which it is outlined is as follows: 








Dear Madam President: ° 
Members of our Evanston Political Equality League have 
been enjoying The Woman’s Journal for many years, It has 
full reports of activities of Illinois women in civic lines, besides 
news from all over the world about the woman movement. Miss 
Blackwell’s editorials are worth more than the price of the 
subscription. 
Do you have this in your club rooms? 
If not, will you not subscribe? If your club does not wish 
to subscribe at this time our league is offering 100 yearly sub- 
scriptions to the first one hundred Illinois Federated Clubs ap- 
plying to us. If your club will subscribe please sign the en- 
closed blank and send it with $1.00 to the undersigned. 
If your club desires one of the free subscriptions write us 
to that effect and sign the blank. 
Our league wishes to thus help Illinois women voters to 
become fully informed as to the present polit&al situation. 
Very truly yours, 

Jessie Campbell. 

902 Elmwood Avenue, Evanston, III. 





Here is part of a letter which comes from North Carolina. 
It is a good example of the new spirit in the South: “Enclosed 
find $1.00 to pay for my paper. I not only enjoy it but so do 
many of my friends. Sometimes they send to me for copies of 
the paper. If I did not live so far off I'd try to get subscrip- 
tions. I intend to make an effort soon anyway. It is a dear 
paper to me. I hope I can take it always. I love every one of 
you. I hope I will live to hear a good woman speaker. The in- 
terest in woman suffrage is growing in the South. I have some 
splendid reading matter which was sent to me for reference. 
{ loaned it to a girl in the high school for a debate in favor of 
suffrage. She carried the day. I keep hearing of the good 
points she made.” 





The names of twenty new subscribers with the money to 
pay for them has just been sent in from one of our workers in 
one of the Eastern States. She writes: “This will make 
seventy-four families to whom we are sending The Journal 
who are not represented in our local organization. We find 
that this is the most efficient way of working in this conserva- 
tive community—to send the paper without comment to our 
fellow villagers. It educates without arousing either prejudice 
or combativeness.” This is a new way of working and it will 
be very interesting to learn what the effect is. 





Subscriptions continue to pour in from-the South. Forty 
have just come in one letter from Tennessee. The agent 
writes: “I can’t cover my end of the State fast encygh to suit 
myself, but I find comfort in the fact that even snails leave a 
trail behind. I have great faith in the work of The Journal and 
the Spirit. I am working to break up prejudices and build a 
better foundation for the future than would be possible in any 
other way. Thanks for lots of things I have noticed lately in 
The Journal.” A. E. R. 





Bishop Bowman, the confidant of Lincoln, and the patriarch 
of American Methodism, is dead at the age of 96. Like Lincoln, 
Bishop Bowman was an advocate of equal suffrage in the days 
when it took courage to champion this cause. He lived to see 
it triumphant in ten States of the Union. 





In the death of Joseph Fels, many good causes, including 
woman suffrage, have lost an able and generous advocate, Only 
a few months ago Mr. Fels wrote a gentle but strong condemna- 
tion of taxation without representation, as applied to women. 
“It is ungentlemanly,” he said. And how true a gentleman he 
was! His death marks the earthly close of a beautiful life, but 
his noble example will go on doing good to humanity as long as 
chivalry and unselfish devotion to an ideal are honored. The 
sympathy of thousands of hearts goes out to the bereaved wife. 


ae 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop has done wonders with the small ap- 
propriation granted her for the work of the Children’s Bureau. 
The sum would just about cover the repairs on one torpedo boat 
for a year. 





It is said that women have had no experience in electoral 
matters. When a boy becomes 21, he has had no experience; 
yet he is admitted at once to the suffrage. When his sister be- 
comes 21, she has had exactly the same opportunities and the 
same lack of experience, Why should there be any discrimina- 
tion?—Chief Justice Clark of North Carolina. 





school buildings were an absolute necessity, the bonds could not 
have been carried without the votes of the good and intelligent 


H 7, 





pledging at once to move the “second” hand, 
more than your Means will allow, communicate with us and we 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


17 





Are you interested in our clocks, and in our plan to raise 
$100,000 in four years? Do you think it a tremendous under- 
taking, and don’t you marvel that we have courage to begin it? 
Our courage means simply that we are ambitious for the cause. 
We see certain things that need to be done and we set out to do 
them, believing that the cause is worthy and that there is en- 
thusiasm and loyalty enough among the suffragists of this coun- 





try to accomplish wonders, Do you believe this, too? Then you 
will not sit back and say “The thing’s impossible,” but you will 
consider how you can help. 

Now, do you want to help us raise $100,000 for The Woman’s 
Journal as a reserve fund, to be used only in cases of great 
necessity and urgency? : 

The plan is to raise $100,000 in four years, or sooner; that” 
is, $25,000 a year. We expect to raise the $100,000 by having 
two groups of givers: First, one hundred men and women who 
will give $100 each, payable in sums of $25 per year for four 
years, or in a lump sum. Second, thousands of men and women 
who will give from $1 to $80, payable in sums of from 25 cents 
to $20 per year for four years, or in a lump sum, 

Although $100,000 is a Luge sum to set out to raise, it 1s 
not an impossible task, especially when one analyzes the plan 





outlined, and especially when one realizes the purpose for which 
it is raised. The plan is to raise the amount from groups giving 


as follows: 

100 persons each giving $100........... coose SRC 

100 ° * See re “a 8,000 

100 “ ” as Ct ptakenswews i 6,000 

100 - " ° i chisersewsiwes : 4,000 

1,000 7 “ " eee ‘seeeess ee 
3,000 ss ” " Bi ceiess euen «+. 80,000 
5,000 ai ad © PWG. sive Terra | 
$100,000 


The “nest-egg of $413 above our $10,000 Lucy Stone fund 
has started the “second” hand of the first little clock, ‘The first 
clock strikes 12 times, and there are $260 between strikes. The 





second clock strikes 10 times, and there are $2500 between 
strikes. The third clock strikes only four times, and there are 


$25,000 between strikes! 


As the first clock strikes 12, or $2,500, the sum reached will 


be recorded on the second clock and the second clock will then 
strike one, or $2,500. 
the sum reached will be recorded on the third clock, which will 
strike $25,000. 


When the second clock has struck round 


If you are interested, and if you want to help, please begin 
If you want to do 


will tell you how to help most effectively. We shall have inter- 


esting announcements to make later. 


Agnes E, Ryan 





women, including useful wives and consecrated mothers. The 
instances are too numerous to mention,” 

In all these cases there was plenty of public opinion in favor 
of the needed improvements, when all of it could be brought to 
bear; but if the women had been forbidden to vote, a consider- 


the mechanism whereby it could make itself efficient, and the 
school-houses would not have been built. u 
It is so with almost all the other things enumerated in this 
anti-suffrage leaflet as things which the vote will not do. Again} 2 
and again, these things have been done when they were voted,| 4 
and have failed to be done when they did not get votes enough. 


able part of that pubiic opinion would have been cut off from| 0% it. 
months—and defeats brought about in 


ANOTHER SUFFRAGE PAPER 


The suffragists everywhere are an indomitable set of people. 


The Michigan women just now are giving conspicuous proof 


Not discouraged by encountering two defeats within six 
both cases by grossly 


nfair means—they are up again and ready to renew the con- 
test. To strengthen their work and serve as a means of com- 
junication between all parts of the State, they have started 


monthly paper, The Michigan Suffragist. It is published at 


Kalamazoo, and is a well-printed and interesting sheet of eight 
The corrupt politician does not care a straw how much pub-| pages, full of good material— and full also of that courage and 


for it till the women of New York got school suffrage. Then | lic opinion may grumble about his misdeeds, unless and until] faith which can remove mountains. The Michigan Women 
the mothers voted to have the new schoolhouse at once. The the popular indignation takes the form of votes. It has been| beaten? Not they! They have just begun to fight. 
Nebraska State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in a letter} well said that “the only Day of Judgment the average politician A. 8. R. 


written several years ago to the editor of The Woman’s Journal, | fears is election day.” The spiders do not care how severely 
the housewife may frown upon them; but when the broom ap- 


“In this State the women’s school vote has had many good| proaches their webs, they are thrown into commotion. 


said: 


results, For example, in the voting of schoo] bonds where better 


A. S. B. 





Mrs. Horace Hill of Florida is doing her part to make con- 


verts through The Woman's Journal, and has ordered 75 copies 
of The Journal for a special meeting on March 19. 
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NOTES A 





The Progressives of North Dakota 
as well as the Democrats have en- 
dorsed equal suffrage at their State 
Convention. 





Miss Ethel Vanderbilt of Solomon, 
Kan., recently won a gold medal worth 
$100 in an agricultural essay contest, 
in which young men in agricultural 
colleges all over the country took part. 

Cleveland is one of the best organ- 
ized cities in the suffrage movement— 
some say the very best. Its methods 
are lucidly described in another col- 
umn. All suffrage workers should 
read the account. 





An able Ohio lawyer writes to the 
State Suffrage Headquarters: “Ow- 
ing to so many press reports of suf- 
frage victories in other places, many 
of its staunchest opponents have be- 
gun to believe that they are opposing 
the inevitable.” 





Boston nurses are invited to meet 
at the Nurses’ Club, 839 Boylston 
street, March 10, at4 P. M. Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, Dr. Evangeline Young and 
Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley will speak, 
and plans will be made for the nurses’ 
section in the May parade. 

At the recent opening of the Ohio 
Progressive campaign in Lima, Every 
woman says: “Every time one of the 
speakers referred to that part of the 
Progressive platform favors 
equal suffrage in Ohio, there was an 
outburst of enthusiasm that knew no 


which 


bounds.” 


The Mississippi Legislature, which 
refused to submit a suffrage amend 
ment, has refused to establish a 
Juvenile Industrial Home in th® inter- 
waifs of the 
streets in Mississippi. It did not hesi 
tate, however, to appropriate $10,000 
for an exhibit at the Panama Expo 
sition. 


ests of the homeless 


The Writers’ League of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association will have 
a meeting and tea at the Headquar 
ters, 585 Boylston street, tomorrow 
afternoon. All friends will be wel- 
come, Miss Louie R. Stanwood, the 
president, will preside, and Mrs, Maud 
Howe Elliott and others will speak. 
Speaking at 4 P. M.; tea at 5. 

In commenting on the difficulty 
farmers and their wives find in ob- 
taining proper dog legislation, the 
Rural New Yorker says: 
men who think 
than they do of 
oppose any effort to suppress 
pet nuisances. We will stir up the 


“There are 
their dogs 
they 
thei 


more of 
children, and 


for discussion, but the dogs 
political 


subject 
seem to have more 
than the women.” 


power 


“The Flower Shop,” by Marion 
Craig Wentworth, is to be played in 
Milwaukee the last week in March by 
the Little Theatre Company, in Chi 
cago on April 5, by the same company. 
The leading part will be taken by Miss 
Dorothy Meadows, a_ suffragist, who 
has been lecturing in Chicago on the 
Feminist Movement, before a large 
Feminist Club that she has organized. 

The India Office in London, after in- 
vestigating reports that women had 
municipal suffrage in the different 
Provinces of India, gave cut the fol- 
lowing information: There are 119% 
municipal areas in Bombay in which 
women who possess the required qual- 
ifications are entitled to exercise the 
franchise. The important Province of 
Burmah, with a population of over 
twelve million, is included among 
those where women have the munici- 
pal vote. 

A mine of information, especially 
about the suffrage work in New York 
and New Jersey, is to be found in the 
suffrage edition of the New York 
Evening Post for Feb. 25. Most of the 
large Suffrage “Associations in New 
York and New Jersey united in editing 
it. They also helped to get advertise- 
ments, and the women went out on the 
streets and sold the paper. The Even- 
ing Post of Feb. 25 carried 107 col- 
umns of advertising, and sold nearly 
50,000 copies in addition to its regu- 
lar circulation. Send three cents in 


stamps to the Evening Post and secure 


5 re’ 
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ND NEWS 


South Carolina has had an equal 
suffrage organization for more than 
two years, the New Era Club of Spar- 
tanburg, Mrs. Nell Howland, chair- 
man. It includes about twenty of the 
city’s most prominent women, The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in its report last year, refused to rec- 
ognize this organization because of its 
suffrage aims. The Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce, however, has 
offered the New Era Club the use of 
its room for meetings, and has even 
given permission for the display of 
the suffrage flag. We are indebted 
for these facts to a North Carolina 
suffragist. 


All roads, however circuitous, in- 


stead of leading to Rome, lead in 
these days to siffrage. How the dis- 
tant call from the toiling, suffering 


sisterhood came to one of the flowers‘ 
of Southern aristocracy is told in a 
little volume, “The Woman With 
Empty Hands” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


cherish and protect, and robbed of 
the right of exercising it in her own 
home, she hears the cry, sees the 
need and answers, by throwing down 
the barriers of false pride and cramp- 
ing conventionality and standing 
ready to help. 


‘The hearings before the Committee 
on Rules, when arguments were made 
‘or a Woman Suffrage Committee in 
printed, By 
manipulation and a 


the Hlouse, have been 


shrewd miscon- 
ception of the situation, the Hlouse in 
ordering the printing of these hear- 
ings, sent them to the folding room 
nstead of to the document room, The 
plea on which this was done was in 
member his pro 
that the 


among 435 


order to give each 
rata share, which 


9000 will be 


means 
distributed 
members. Suffragists in various parts 
of the country should apply to thetr 
tepresentatives — in Congress for 
copies of the hearings. 


The campagin for equal 
Northwestern Canada was given an 
impetus recently by an address in 
Edmonton, Alberta, by Mrs. Nellie 
McClung, the author. “How would 
you like to be governed by laws made 
entirely by women?” she asked. “If 
one Class is not capable of making 
then the other class 
making laws fof 
There are many weak points 
in the law. For instance, if a man 
abducts a woman he is only liable to 
five years in prison, but if he steals 
cattle he can be sentenced to fourteen 
A cow is better than a wom- 
an,” said Mrs. McClung. 


rights in 


laws for men, 
is not capable of 
women. 


years, 


Considering the amount of child 
enacted during the 
years, it is astonishing to 
learn that only one-half of the States 
Union health certifi- 
children who apply for 
working papers. In Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and Virginia 
where so many children are employed, 
no legal standard is maintained as to 
their physical fitness for work. It 
was not until October 1, 1912, that 
New York State required a thorough 
physical examination of children by 
medical officers of the department of 
health before the issuance of a cer- 
tificate——Jean H. Women 
Lawyers’ Journal. 


labor legislation 


past few 


in the require 


cates from 


Norris, in 





Virginia Brooks, who did such a re- 
markable “stunt” in cleaning up West 
Hammond, IIL, has started a move- 
ment to promote s:milar work all over 
the country. She urges that groups of 
men and women be organized every- 
where to look into local conditions and 
improve them, and she offers to fur- 
nish upon application a full plan for a 
successful campaign. She has also 
written a story on the traffic in girls, 
“Little Lost Sister,” which has been 
dramatized by Edward E, Rose, and is 
to be produced in different cities and 
towns. Hon. Edward Beall, chairman 
of the Illinois Vice Commission, says, 
“Every mother and every girl should 
see it.” This play is now running in 
Boston at the Globe, and 
commended. Those 
municipal improvement 


son street, Chicago. 


Imbued with the maternal instinct to SUFFRAGE LIVE 


is highly 
interested in|edition of The Geargian to the suf- 
should ad-|frage cause on March 3. 
dress Virginia Brooks, 2329 W. Madi-|to put it into the home of every wom- 
Correspondence] @n in Georgia,” writes Emily McDou- 





BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 


ity, made 


ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
— to | chanical pro- 
= cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














ISSUE IN SOUTH 


More Queries Received from That 
Section Than Elsewhere by 
Federation Chairman 








In refutation of the frequent charges 
that there is little suffrage sentiment 
among the men and women of the 
South, Madge Grant in the Woman 
Citizen of San Francisco has this to 
say: 7 

Equal suffrage is bound to remain 
a live topic while some States grant 
it and others do not. It is usually as- 
sumed that Southern men and women 
are strongly opposed to equal suf- 
frage, on account of complications 
which may arise in relation to the 
colored vote. 

Many highly intelligent 
this section pay no more attention to 
this menace than do the men who al- 
exercise the suffrage. Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, chairman of 
the General Federation Committee on 
Political Study, reports that she re- 
ceives more queries from the South 
than from any other section in regard 
to the studies to be undertaken to fit 
women for the most intelligent use 
of the ballot, 

Chief Justice Walter Clark, of North 
Carolina, in a remarkable address be- 
fore a Southern State convention of 
women’s clubs recently, made some 
very forcible arguments for equal suf- 
frage. He said: 

“In every land, civilization has been 
measured by the status of women. 
Among barbarians they are beasts of 
burden. Among the semi-civilized, 
they are secluded, and among the 
fanatic followers of the fiery prophet 
of Mecca, embracing nearly one-third 
of the people of the globe, it is held 
that they have no soul. 

“No argument has yet been used 
against the admission of women to the 
suffrage that is not based upon one of 
two grounds. Either it is based on 
the fears of bad men, who know that 
the ballot of women will abolish the 
abuses by which they live and profit, 
or it is based on the opposition of 
good men who are by nature opposed 


women of 


ready 


to any change in anything. These 
last do not realize that the world 
turns completely over in every 


twenty-four hours. 

“IT shall not make an argument in 
favor of woman's suffrage. It will 
work its way without any help from 
me or others, and in¢spite of oppo- 
sition, from whomsoever it may 
come.” 





Women of Urbana, IIl., voted for the 
first time Feb. 28. The proposition 
was to issue bonds for a library. It 
earried by a large majority. The 
women voters numbered 239, and only 
94 voted “No.” 





Atlanta is becoming greatly aroused 
about equal suffrage and an active 
State campaign is just beginning. 
Great success is expected from the 
mass meeting on March 11, during the 
visit of the Board of the N. A. W. 8S. 
A. Mr. W. R. Hearst devoted the entire 


“We intend 








_ this issue. 


with Civic Leagues is invited. 


gald. 


|gressional Committee of the National 


careful- a clubhouse in the capital city, where 
visiting suffragists from all parts of 
the country may meet each other and 


something of the inspiration and prac- 


commodations Yor transients, a bureau 
of information, a clipping bureau, a 
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“The Interstate Suffrage Club has 
been recently organized in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as an auxiliary to the Con- 


Association. It stands ready to help 
the work of the Committee in any way 
desired, but especially by maintaining 


become acquainted, in order that 
tical help derived from attending a 
national convention may be offered all 
the year round to the many hundreds 
who pass through the national capital. 


The plan ingludes a café, hotel ac- 


reference library, free lectures, a 
school for organizers and a weekly 
reception. 

The clubhouse is already secured, 
and has been in operation, with café, 
woman's exchange, rest rooms and 
club rooms, for the past three months, 
under the auspices of a local club, but 
carried on mainly by the enterprise 
and courage of one woman, Mrs. La- 
vinia Hauke Engle, now president of 
the new organization, The building 
is a three-story one, well located near 
the shopping district. 





I believe your readers will be inter- 
ested in the brief report of the meth- 
ods used by the Organization Com- 
mittee in Cuyahoga 
land, O.). The workers in this city 
are so grateful for the help received 
in times past 
the country that they are eager to 
make their experience and _ plans 
known to anyone who may desire it. 
In explanation of the report given 
below, I want to say that much of the 
success of the organization work de- 
pends upon there being a _ salaried 
woman who devotes her entire time 
to carrying the work on in its infinite 
detail. It all can be planned by a 
“lay” persons—but the actual work 
must be done by a person who does 
nothing else. To an organization there 
is nothing that is more fundamentally 
necessary than an “organization sec- 
retary.” Mrs. McMahon, is that or- 
ganization secretary, who works un- 
der Miss Wing, the ward organizer. 
Her report is as follows:— 

A leader in every ward—a captain 
{n every precinct, with ten helpers 
registered at Headquarters—is the 
slogan of the Cuyahoga County Suf- 
frage Party. 

At present there are 32 ward lead- 
ers in Cleveland, and chairmen in 
seven townships in the county; 114 
precinct captains and 69 _ helpers. 
With her appointment, a ward leader 
receives a map of her ward, a list of 
enrolled suffragists who live in the 
ward, a list of the women who voted 
in the last school election, a list of 
mothers’ clubs and schools, plenty of 
membership blanks, and the following 
suggestions as to methods of work: 

Give a definite amount of time each 
week for your ward work. 

Appoint all officers as soon as pos- 
sible. 

When a precinct captain is ap- 
pointed, telephone Headquarters that 
she may be officially notified from the 
office. 

Furnish your precinct captains with 
a map of each precinct, list of en- 
rolled suffragists in each precinct, ex- 
plicit instructions as to the penny 
scheme of financing the precinct, and 
have them appoint membership and 
finance secretaries. It is easier to do 
something when one has definite, 
clear instructions. 

Have monthly meetings of all offi- 
cers in your-ward, and insist upon 


County (Cleve 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


By Minerva K. Brooks, 


from women all over}thing and do it well. 


THE INTERSTATE SUFFRAGE CLUB 


By Margaret L. Sewall 








The usefulness of such a club in 
co-operation with the National Com. 
mittee is seen when it is realized that 
the National Association maintains in 
Washington only two small rooms, de- 
voted entirely to the office work of 
the Congressional lobby. The chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee, 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, and the other 
members of the committee In Wash- 
ington have heartily endorsed the new 
club and welcomed it as an ally, 
though they were not instrumental in 
founding it. 

The membership at present consists 
of citizens of many States now resi- 
dents or sojourners in and near Wash- 
ington. The officers are all presidents 
or prominent members of five different 
suffrage societies. It is hoped to ex- 
tend the membership to include all 
suffragists in the country who may 
wish to help in this very practical way 
the national work. Membership cards, 
which for the modest fee of ten cents 
entitle the holder to all the privileges 
of the clubhouse, are being distributed 
throughout the country through the 
suffrage societies. Much of the future 
success of the work depends upon the 
response to this appeal. 

Here is a chance for everyone to 
help. 





definite reports of what has been 
done, 

Tell your officers that you must re- 
port to the Central Committee and 
hence must have their reports. 

Insist that they find helpers and di- 
vide the work. No one can do every- 
Two hours of 
earnest work a week from every pre- 
cinct captain should organize a ward 
easily. 

~ Keep in touch with your officers as 
constantly as possible. 

Above all, remember that the ward 
work is the most fundamental work 
attempted by suffragists, and there- 
fore the most honorable. To organize 
a ward is definitely to advance woman 
suffrage. 2 , 
Do not be discouraged; nothing 
worth having is attained without per- 
sistent effort. 


Call upon the Organization Com- 
mittee at all times for suggestions 
and help. 


When a precinct captain is secured 
her ward leader gives her the same 
things for the precinct that she her- 
self bas received for the ward, with 
instructions as to dividing her pre- 
cinct into ten sections and securing 
a heiper to take charge of each. The 
ward leader also telephones the cap- 
tain’s name to Headquarters, and an 
official appointment is sent her, with 
a letter of welcome, ete. The same 
methods are followed with helpers. A 
chart of each ward, which registers 
name and address of the leader, each 
precinct captain and every helper, is 
kept at Headquarters, 

Organization work is difficult at 
best, and in a big city, where often 
the population of a ward is largely 
foreign, it is many times so discour- 
aging as to seem hopeless. To over- 
come this, the Organization Commit- 
tee has made a strenuous effort to e8- 
tablish a close relation between all 
workers and Headquarters. They are 
made to feel that it is the place to 
which to go for help and encourage 
ment; that their difficulties are ul 
derstood and their service is appre 
ciated. No information of any sort 
that might help a field worker comes 
into the office that is not at once 
passed on to her. These things, and 
the asking for a definite amount of 
time and definite accomplishment, the 
committee feels is largely responsible 
for whatever measure of success it 
has attained. 








Mr. B. M. Bower, whose pen is par- 
ticularly facile in the portrayal of 
ranch life in the West, again claims 
our interest in “The Uphill Climb” 
(Little, Brown & Co.). His descrip 
tions are graphic, his situations real, 
and his droll humor amusing through- 
out. The salvation of Ford Campbell, 
who is a “rooting, tooting, shooting, 
fighting son of a gun,” through the in- 
sistent faith of his old chum, Chester 


A Southern Suffrage League has 
been started in Washington, D. C., >Y 
Mrs. Estelle Willoughby Ions, a met 
ber of the Era Club of New Orleans 
She wants every Southern suffragist iD 
Washington to join. Mrs. Ions say§ 
the charge that the South is opposed 
to votes for women is “an indictment 
of the Southern woman’s intelligenc® 
which we resent.” The next meetiné 
of the League will be held on March 
10, at the home of Mrs. Ions, 1822 Cak 
vert street, N.W, 





Mason, is well told. 
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VIRGINIA SOLONS 


Owen Tells State Committee that 
Artificial Anti Propaganda Has 
Been Started 

f 

U. §. Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma spoke before the Virginia 
genate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections last week in behalf of the 
pending suffrage amendment. He 
asked that an end be put to that form 
of chivalry which is always making a 
profound bow to women while deny- 
ing fundamental justice. The meet- 
ing was held in the hall of the House 
of Delegates, and there were present 
a large number of members of both 
pranches of the General Assembly 
and a gathering of members of the 
Equal Suffrage League which taxed 
the capacity of floor and gallery. Sen- 
ator Owen was briefly presented by 
Chairman Holt of the committee. 

Senator Owen said, according to the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, that his 
early ideals had been gained from 
Virginia women, and that he had come 
to look upon woman suffrage more 
from a man’s point of view than from 
that of women. 

“Women naturally love children,” 
he said, “and should have the right 
to protect children along the pathway 
of life— to say that any one 
encouraging the delinquency of a 
child shall be punished, It will take 
time to overcome the prejudice of the 
past. The objection is made that the 
polling places are disorderly and not 
suitable places for women to visit. 
Woman suffrage will make such places 
orderly. They will become places 
where men will be decent to each 
other, because the men of Virginia 
will not permit women to be insulted 
at the polls. I approach this question 
as a man, believing that it is for the 
welfare of men that women should 
have this power. 

“You must make up your mind that 
it has some penalties. Women are 
not so easily driven by the party lash. 
They will not vote for a man who is 
grossly immoral—if they know it. If 
they did there would be fewer men of 
that type in public life. They will not 
vote for a man merely because he is 
the party nominee, if they know that 
he is notoriously unfit. 

“The effect of woman suffrage in 
the States which have adopted it has 
feen grossly and maliciously misrep- 
resented by the liquor interests. Cruel 
and malign statements, emanating 
from an evil source, have been spread 
broadcast through the press of this 
country that the bad women vote and 
the good women don’t vote. There 
are not many bad women, and there 
are a good many bad men. Woman 
suffrage is being artificially opposed 
by selfish interests. For this reason 
an artificial propaganda is being used 
throughout this country to discredit 
woman suffrage. For myself I would 
be for woman suffrage, if for no other 
reason, because of the enemies it has 
made. 





“I have seen in this country a sys- 
tem of machine politics which under 
cover of ‘necessary organization’ has 
lost sight of its primary purpose—the 
service of the citizens, the welfare of 
the people. Women voters will not be 
50 far controlled by old ruts and will 
hot always follow the party leader- 
ship when that leadership 1s down- 
ward. 

“I believe that woman suffrage pro- 
motes the welfare of the State, en- 
tirely independent of the welfare of 
women. The female sex ought to 
have an end of this chivalry that is 
always making a profound bow and 
then denying the fundamentals of jus- 
tice. 

“There are in this country 8,000,000 
Women, outside of domestic service, 
how earning their own bread. The 
right of suffrage will enable them to 
make a better living—to obiain an 
equal wage for equal labor.” 





The issue of “Darkest Russia” 
Sives the following item among its 
news of recent tyrannical acts in the 
empire of the Czar: “An inspector at 
Tcherynsk issued an order to all the 
Married lady teachers forbidding 
them to have more than two children, 
and threatening with immediate dis- 
Missal any of them who should trans- 
sress in this respect.” The New 
York Board of Education goes. even 
further. It has practically given no- 
lice that a teacher who ventures to 


have even one child must be dis- 
Missed, 
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GLEANINGS 
The National Education Association 
in its recent session at Richmond, Va., 
endorsed the teaching of sex hygiene 
under the direction of experts. The 
resolution was championed by Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
the Chicago schools. 





Last week President Wilson signed 
the La Follette-Johnson 8-hour bill, 
making eight hours a legal day’s work 
for women in the District of Columbia. 
This adds to the large debt of grati- 
tude that women already owe to Sen- 
ator La Follette, the initiator of the 
bill and its earnest champion against 
great odds. 





Judge William E. Montoux and Mrs. 
Montoux, of East Rutherford, N. J., 
celebrated their golden wedding. 
Judge Montoux writes: “From the 
day of our marriage we agreed on 
equal rights.” He is a member of the 
Men's League, and Mrs. Montoux of 
the Woman Suffrage Party. 





The Congressional Committee sug- 
gests that women in all parts of the 
country write their Senators and 
members of Congress. Occasional let- 
ters of this kind do a great deal of 
good. Stereotyped petitions, all in one 
form, and worked up by local associa- 
tions, have not the same effect upon 
Senators or members as a _ letter 
directly from a man or a woman who 
believes in suffrage. It will not take 
much time for women to write a let- 
ter expressing their hopes that the 
Senator or member will favor the con- 
stitutional amendment. 





Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer, of St. 
Louis, author, business woman and 
suffragist, will be closely associated 
with the work in Missouri during the 
1914 campaign. She has arranged her 
business affairs so that she can give 
her time unreservedly to the cause 
until after election next November, 
at whigh time the Missouri women 
hope to win the ballot by the vote of 
the Missouri men. Mrs. Moyer is giv- 
ing all royalties on her novel, “A Ro- 
mance of the Road,” to the suffrage 
cause. She is suffrage editor for the 
St. Louis Times, and furnishes suf- 
frage articles for other St. Louis dail- 
ies. She has been selected as the 
St. Louis member of the State Suf- 
frage Press Committee, and beginning 
with March 2, will be in the office of 
the St, Louis Suffrage Headquarters, 
1024 Syndicate Trust Building. 


The publicity committees of the suf- 
frage organizations are doing energetic 
work, as is shown by the large number 
of special suffrage editions. iuis year 
Chicago began it, then Pittsburg and 
Yonkers, N. Y., followed. On Feb. 25 a 
committee of New York and New Jer- 
sey suffrage organizations produced a 
twenty-page section of the New York 
Evening Post, presenting in a_ thor- 
oughly business like and _ practical 
way the work each society was doing. 
Feb, 26 the Pittsburg Sun had a suf- 
frage edition; March 3 the Atlanta 
Georgian brought out a_ suffrage _is- 
sue, The Lawrence (Mass.) American 
will follow, and there are others pre- 
paring to do likewise. The Inter- 
Ocean of Devil's Lake, North Dakota, 
gives two pages weekly. These two 
pages are called “The Suffrage Advo- 
cate,” and are exclusively in the 
hands of the women. 





Because Dr. Shaw was unable to at- 
tenr her birthday party, some of her 
friends in the theatrical profession 
offered to come and entertain her. Be- 
cause she wanted others to enjoy this 
entertainment besides herself, a party 
was arranged in the ball-room of the 
Hotel McAlpin. About 100 prominent 
suffragists were present. The enter- 
tainment consisted of dancing and 
moving pictures. Ruth St. Denis, Miss 
Isabell Morton, Mr. Shadwell Morley, 
Miss Wilmer Winn and Mr. Ernest 
Evans danced. Miss Viola Gillette 
sang Japanese songs, accompanied 
by Mrs. Stuart Kohn. Both these 
ladies are from Utah, and were intro- 
duced as voters. The film, “Smashing 
the Vice Trust,” was given. Dr. Shaw 
said it must do good in educating 
mothers to realize the dangers to their 
daughters; that no harm would come 
from such a film, as there was noth- 
ing vulgar in it, but it was a warning 
to young people. The National Head- 
quarters were closed, and the entire 
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GIVES TEA TO 
EDITORS’ WIVES 


Minnesota Suffrage President En- 
tertains at Convention Which 
Endorses Votes for Women 











The Minnesota State Editorial Asso- 
ciation has for some years unanimous- 
ly endorsed woman suffrage. They 
held their annual convention in Min- 
neapolis recently, and Dr. Ethel E. 
Hurd writes that as an appreciation of 
their attitude toward the suffragists 
Mrs. A. H. Bright, President_of the 
Minnesota W. S. A., gave a tea to their 
wives and daughters in the rooms of 
the Woman's Club, and it was attend- 
ed by many of the most prominent 
women of the city. Among them was 
Mrs. George Vincent, wife of the 
President of the State University, au- 
thor of the play, “A Cowboy in a Kur- 
haus,” given for the first time by local 
talent, and proving a great success. 

Mrs. Bright was assisted in receiv- 
ing by Mrs. George M. Kenyon, the 
Minnesota member of the National 
Executive Council. An entertaining 
program of music and dancing fol- 
lowed. College songs, accompanied 
by an auto-harp, made a pleasing and 
unusual diversion. About 50 wives of 
visiting editors graced the occasion, 
and younger members of the associa- 
tion served the tea, cakes, etc., under 
the supervision of Mrs. Andreas 
Ueland, 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park has been 
this week on a suffrage tour in west- 
ern Massachusetts, speaking in Am- 
herst, South Hadley Falls, North Ad- 
ams, Springfield and Westfield. 

When two such papers as the New 
York Evening Post and the Pittsburgh 
Sun get out large suffrage editions the 
same week, it is easy to see which 
way the wind is blowing. 
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A suffrage meeting was held on the 
“Cymric” on its recent trip across the 
Atlantic. Miss Elsie McKenzie, the 
young English woman who has been 
doing suffrage work in this country, 
was the principal speaker. 


The District of Columbia Associa- 
tion Opposed to Woman Suffrage an- 
nounces that in future its members 
will not attend theatrical productions 
which convey arguments in favor of 
votes for women, 

Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, who 
manipulated the Democratic caucus in 
Congress, so as to defeat the creation 
of a Suffrage Committee, told the 
members of the Congressional Com- 
mittee that he did not want to have 
the woman suffrage question “agitat- 
ed” in Alabama. 

The whole city of Birmingham will 
take notice of the 
Southern Suffragists 
there March 9 and 10. 
luncheon to be given by the Pusiness 
Men’s Association, a large number of 
merchants have agreed to decorate 
with suffrage colors when the Na- 
tional Board visits their city. The 
Window Trimmers’ Association of 
Birmingham have faken action and 
will see that all of the windows are 
draped in yellow. — 


Conference of 
which 
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Dear Madam: 

Did you know that the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION LAW SCHOOTL has just se- 
cured the services of 


MISS FRANCES E. SPOONER, LL.B. 


who is now their dean of women students? 
She is a very good lawyer—been engaged 
in active practice here in Chicago for 
several years. She has some mighty in- 
teresting propositions she would like to 
tell you about. Won't you write to her? 
We will consider it a favor, indeed. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 


64 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, UL 
Organized 1897. 


ALICE NEWELL HUNT 
THERAPEUTICS 


Scientific Massage and Medical Gymnas- 
tics, 88 Mountford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Back Bay 1255-J. 








RUGS CLEANED and Repaired with care 
and skill by A. Il. Glorig, 158 Street, 
South Boston. Can renovate toe rugs at 
the house of their owner If desired. First 
class references. 


MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remoiteled; feathers 
entled and dyed; awitches, psyches snd 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hatr dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
one at home, if desired. Customers at- 








tended at their homes. 














NOTICE 


WATCH THE SPACE BELOW FOR ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF EXCELLENT NEW LITERATURE 

















NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. 


IN PREPARATION 
A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 31, giving the plan of 
the anti-suffragists to win the co-operation of the liquor interests of 


Montana against equal suffrage. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play : 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fel- 
lows: Two suffragists, three antieuffragiste, three village boys, twe 
jovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 60c per dozen. $1.60 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid pe: 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing t& 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 1 cent each, Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been ever 
whelming, ané this four-page pamphlet will All a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 109, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, §1.08. 


585 Beylsten St. 


eter Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston, mass. 











Woman’s Suffrage Songs 
By PAULINE RUSSELL BROWNE 


New, Beautiful and “Up to the Minute.” 
For Entertainments, Meetings, Etc. Price, 
25e. Address 


WOMAN'S FRANCHISE LEAGUE 


816 Oddfellow Bldg., care Suffrage Song 
Dept., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NEW LABOR FLIER! 
“WOMEN WORKERS WANT VOTE"’ 


Resolution adopted by 
National Women’s Trade Union League in 
Convention, 1913. 


In white or green 
$ .10 per 100 Post Paid §$ .15 
$1.00 per 1000 Express extra 


~~ 1 Suffrage Play Without Royalty! 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE “The End of the Battle” 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY By Jane Stone. For 3 women, 


Time, 25 minutes. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, JUNE 9. 


Per copy, post paid & .17. 








One Year Course for Certificate. Two Year ‘ Synopsis.--On the —_ of an oat wat 
rage mecting, a suffragist visits the 
Course for Diploma. Send to M. W. PLUM«- president of the anti-sulfranc ornanies 
MER, Principal, 476 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW tion, and makes such a stirring appeal 
YORK CITY, for descriptive circular. | for all women to stand together that the 
anti-suffragist rushes off to her meet 

ng to make a suffrage speech. 
Zo Authors and Publishers: ATTRACTIY z. Rf : MAP POST 
We are printers of many well known|§ piack on grey with space for corre 


publications, among them “7%e Woman's spondence. 

Journal.” If you have a book or a book- Fach Per loz. Per 106 

let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring Postpaid price, $02 $10 $ 58 

out, write us, Open day and night. Send two-cent stamp for catalog, play 
E. L. Grimes Company. list and bulletin, “What to Read on 


ae Suffrage.” 
122 Pearl St., Boston. NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


Publishers for the 
National American Woman Suffrage Assoo 
Department A 
05 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





ELEVATOR BOY--Armenian boy of 17, 
With license to run elevator, wants posi 
tion. Address Uaig Koumroian, S#A Ilar 
rison Avenue, Boston. 

















SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS ai HEALTH 
By Helen C. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 

A billion dollars worth of property and all our children we put in the care 
of janitors wholly untrained in sanitary methods. Their salaries often equal 
and sometimes exceed the salaries of elementary teachers. 

“Breezy and effective style, sound and helpful for popular reading.”— 
Am. Jour. Public Health. 

“For required reading in nofmal schools and 
tional Psychology. 

Should be in the library of every school board and superintendent.”— 
School Board Journal. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PA. $1 Postpaid 


AGENTS WANTED ~ 


We want to communicate with an energetic 


colleges.”—Jour. Educa- 





agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in smal! towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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TWO STORIES 


Who Shall Be Better Guardians of the Life 
of a Nation Than Those Who 
Know the Cost of Bringing 
Life Into the World ? 


HE fact is that the woman’s movement is approaching the point 
where it will be impossible for any government to survive 
unless it enjoys the confidence of the women.” This is a 
random sentence I met this week in reading some exchanges. 
I want to use it to introduce two short stories of motherhood, 
and I want the two stories to tell why we suffragists rejoice 
that the time is coming when it will be “impossible for any 
government to survive unless it enjoys the confidence of the 
women.” 

Here is the first story, which is called “Trying to Think.” 
It is by Orrick Johns, and was published in the Mirror: 

“She had been sitting there for five hours now, without any connected 
thoughts in her mind to speak of—just sitting there leaning forward slight- 
iv with her hands on her knees. It was still pretty light out of doors when 
che first sat down there by the window to try to think. Goodness knows 
she had enough to think about; but no matter how hard she tried, her mind 
would not work along the same line. -She kept thinking separate words, 
Sometimes she said them aloud, or in a low voice that frightened even her- 
self. Sometimes she just counted, ‘One, two, three, four—four days.’ Then 
again, with a different thought, she counted, ‘One, two, three, four, five, 
six—and seven.’ Then after a pause, she repeated, ‘Seven.’ Then, ‘And 
one dead,’ as though she had suddenly remembered. 

“She seemed to feel a couple of little hands under her heart; and she 
drew her breath sharply now and then When they hurt her. 

“After a while it was quite dark out of doors, and across the court the 
windows began to be lighted away up—six, seven stories—yellow oblongs 
with the outlines of curtains and plants thrown upon them by the light. 
One window had a row of stockings hanging in front of it. Suddenly she 
remembered her own washing was still out of the window, and she tried to 
reach out and take it in, But she could not; she sank back again, and her 
breath came short, and the little hands under her heart were hurting her. 

“It grew very dark this way, and still she could not think. It seemed 
to her that somehow she had wasted all that time. She ought to be think- 
ing. There was not much more time to waste. If she did not do the think- 
ing herself, nobody would, She began counting again: ‘One, two, three, 
four—four days’!. She looked back behind her into the semi-dark room. 
There they lay, all six of them, in a row on the two beds. The big girl from 
downstairs had given them something to eat—no telling where she got it— 
and had put them to bed for her, She thought she would ask the big girl 
her name some time and thank her. She did not have any feeling now 
about the row of figures on the bed; just a sense of wonder. They were 
six dim white mounds. She had often loved to look at them and fondle 
them, hear their voices. But now she was tired, too tired even to say their 
names. All she could do was to count them. 

“Now and then one of them moved; and when the littlest one called out 
But she sank 
All she 





in its sleep she did start up to go to it in spite of herself. 
back again and looked hard out of the window trying to think. 
could say was, ‘What will we do with it?’ There was no answer. 

“The lights were all going out, one by one, across the court, She was 
glad of it. It was time to go to bed, she thought. She got up with some 
difficulty, holding on to the chair and the table. The little hands under 
her heart seemed to pull her down. As she got on her feet and turned 
around by the chair, he came in, She could tell by his breathing what she 
had to expect. tle began beating her.” 

The second story was published in The Survey. 

“The girl at the next machine gave a cr¥, for her neighbor, suddenly 
and silently, had crumpled up, and lay as she fell, in a huddled, undignified 
heap upon the floor, Some one called to the forewoman, She in turn, quick, 
efficient, but not unconcerned, summoned the porter, and together they car- 
ried the unconscious woman into the manager's office. 

“When the woman came to herself she moved her hand uneasily along 
the leather of the couch she lay on, and, puzzled by its cool, smooth sur- 
face, she opened her eyes,—dark eyes troubled by weakness and unacknowl- 
edged fear. Then she sat up, propelled by a motive more compelling than 
her physical collapse. She did not put her hand vaguely to her head or re- 
quire to be told where she was. She simply sat quiet, owaiting strength 
for her next move, and in the meantime put herself on record as to what 
she meant to do. ‘Now I go,’ she said. 

“The manager, tilting and creaking uncomfortably in his swivel chair. 
regarded her. ‘Lie down again,’ he said. ‘When you are rested you are 
going home.’ 

“His words, unmistakably friendly as they appeared to be, had an elec- 
tric effect upon the woman. She struggled to her feet. ‘No, I stay,’ she 
preclaimed, ‘I work.’ She would have contrived somehow to gain the door, 
but the manager's hands on her shoulders pushed her back upon the couch. 
‘Meine childer!’ she moaned, the terror in her eyes wrung from her at last 
in words. 

“‘What’s your name?’ inquired the manager. 

“‘Zalinsky, Anna,’ said the woman dully. 

“*Married?”” The manager was answered by a look. 

‘*Husband living?’ 

“‘No.’ Then with an effort, ‘Since seven months only.’ 

“The manager made an exclamation, involuntarily, and covered it by a 
cough. ‘How many children?’ he asked. 

“The woman held up three fingers and dropped her hand again quickly 
lest he should see how unsteady it was. Her voice would have betrayed 
her more. . 

“*Boys?’ went on the inquisitor. A head shake answered this. 

“*How old is the oldest?’ ‘Six year.’ 

“*How much do you make here?’ 

“Covert terror, the fear of the mother brute pursued, shot for an instant 
from her eyes. ‘Eight dollar,’ she answered sullenly. 

“The manager stood up. ‘Now, Mrs. Zalinsky,’ he said, ‘you are going 
home, and your wages will be paid you regularly every week. Take care of 
your children, and when your time comes’—he was speaking very gruffly 
now—'l’ll send my wife’s nurse to look after you.’” 

These are common stories in our world, which is to such an extent “a 
man’s world, managed by men and largely for men,—and cynical men at 
that,—men distinctly lacking in respect for womanhood”—to use the words 
of Abraham Flexner. While. votes for women will not “make the world 
over in a day,” and does not “offer a cure for all things,’ can anyone fail 
to see that votes for women and what follows in its,wake will make such 
stories as these as unreal as kangaroos on city streets? For one of the 
foundation planks of the suffrage movement is conservation of life, and who 
shall be better guardians of the life of a nation than those who know the 
cost of bringing a life into the world? Agnes E. Ryan. 
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GOVEN WALSH 
TENOR WALSHE 


Bay State Executive Stands by 
Democratic Plank for Vote on 
Amendment 3 





Gov, Walsh of Massachusetts, when 
asked last week by Mrs. Henry Pres- 
ton White, an anti-suffragist, regard- 
ing his position on equal suffrage, gave 
out the following statement: 

“In regard to my standing on the 
matter of equal suffrage, I can only 
say that I remain faithful to the ex- 
pressed attitude of the Democratic 
platform of 1913, on which I was eléct- 








opinions since then, and the position 
taken by Democracy, as shown in that 
platform, is mine today.” 

*The suffrage paragraph in the Demo- 
cratic State platform of 1913 says: 
“We believe that the question of 
equal suffrage should be submitted to 
the vote of the people in the manner 
provided by the constitution.” 


PRISCUS GREETED 
BY YELLOW FLAG 


Triumphal Entry into Pensacola 
Mardi Gras Marked by Votes 
for Women Float 











When King Priscus made his 
fifteenth triumphal entry into Pensa- 
cola, Fla., last week, a large touring 
car with a yellow banner and the in- 
scription, “Votes for Women,” fol 
lowed for the first time in his train. 
The introduction of suffrage was the 
unexpected feature of the huge Mardi 
Gras carnival. Mrs. Wesley M. 
Stoner was in charge of the float, and 
with her were a number of prominent 
Pensacola women. 

Previous to the carnival Mrs. Stoner 
spoke in the San Carlos auditorium, 
where, according to the Pensacola 
Journal, she gave ‘one of the ablest, 
most interesting, most humorous and 
delightful lectures ever delivered in 
this city.” 

“Since the beginning of time the 
mothers have been giving themselves 
to keeping life clean,” she said. “May- 
be if men would give women the vote 
politics would not be so corrupt that 
they need fear contamination for 
their womankind.” 


THOUSANDS WON 
OVER EVERY DAY 


North Dakota Paper Says Move- 
ment Has Stirred Men of Cam- 
paign State — 





The Mic-Winter Fair at Minot, N. 
D., has been the scene of much suf- 
frage activity. Mrs, Clara L. Darrow, 
President of the North Dakota Votes 
for Women League, with Mrs. Beulah 
Amidon, conducted a lively campaign 
from the Suffrage Booth. The Minot 
Daily Optic, “the leading daily in 
western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana,” says: 

“They (Mrs. Darrow and Mrs. Ami- 
don) are paying particular attention 
to the men, and, if we may use the ex- 
pression, they are certainly doing a 
‘land office’ business in passing out 
the literature on woman suffrage. 
“This votes for women movement 
appears to have suddenly interested 
the men of the State—and why? 
“Because the men are beginning to 
wake up to the vast importance of this 
tremendous movement, which fs not 
only State wide and nation wide, but 
almost a universal movement. 

“A short while ago the vast major- 
ity of the men in this country would 
have thrown up their hands in holy 
protest at the thought of women hav- 
ing a vote, but today the movement is 
advancing with such surprising rapid- 
ity as to astound all, and the men now 
realize that the voices of the women 
cannot longer be ignored. We realize 
that all of the women do not want sut- 
frage. There are still many women 
who fear the granting of the ballot 
to their sex, but the movement is gain- 
ing hundreds—yes, thousands, of new 
converts every day.” 

It was at Minot that the State Demo. 
cratic Convention lately met, which 
heartily endorsed equal suffrage. 





The Missouri Suffrage Association 
offers three prizes for essays on ‘the 
subject, “Should the extension of the 
franchise to women be a State or Na- 
tional issue?” The first prize is a 
three years’ college course. 





ed Governor. I have not changed my 


- Waiting for 
Father to son: “You have killed the 
little birdie. What for?” 

Small boy with gun: “Well, pop, you 
bought me this gun. What for?’--— 
Sacramento Star. 





John, aged three, came running to 
his mother in deep distress. “Muv- 
ver,” wailed John, “Charles drew a 
picture of I got drowned, and he 
wouldn’t draw a picture of he help 
me ovt!”—Judge. 


Defying the Militants 


Tourist (in London): “It certainly 
took a bunch o' bobbies to arrest that 
silk-hatted guy! What did he do?” 
Cabby: “W’'y, that bleedin’ blighter 
hain't pinched; ’e’s a heminent states- 
man goin’ to luncheon!""—Judge. 





Sign-painter: “Now Missus John- 
sing, what does you want put on dis 
yer sign?” Missus Johnsing (after a 
moment of deep thought): “I guess 
‘Goin’ out scrubbin’ done in here’ will 
do.” 

The Anti-Suffrage Association in 
like manner might put up a sign read- 
ing: “Women sent all over the coun- 
try to give public lectures to prove 
that 4 woman's place is at home.” 


—Courtesy Chicago Daily News 


the Verdict 


“If a man kills another man is he 
always put in jail, mama?” 

“Not always. Sometimes he is paid 
by the government to do it; and if he 
can only kill enough he will have 
monuments erected to him.’—Life. 





“I hope you know enough to keep 
your wife’s relatives at a distance.” 
“Hum. My wife’s maiden aunt is 
going to live with us.” “Good gra- 
cious! Send her away.” “I can't. 
She’s going to live with us in her 


house.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“Some of your constituents are dis- 
agreeing with you,” said the trusted 
lieutenant. “Well, keep tab on them,” 
replied Senator Sorghum; “when 
enough disagree with me to constitute 
a reliable majority, I'm going to turn 
around and agree with them.”— 
Washington Star. 





= 


Nervous Lady (in whose street 
there have been several burglaries): 
“How often do you policemen come 
down this road? I’m constantly about, 
but I never see you.” 

Voliceman: “Ah, very likely I sees 
you when you don’t see me, mum, It’s 
a policeman’s business to secrete ‘is- 
self.”—Punch. 








AUSTRALIA SHOWS 
INCREASING VOTE 


Over Seventy Per Cent. of Eligi- 
ble Women Cast Ballots in Is- 
land Country 

Seventy-one and one-half per cent. 
of the women in Australia voted at 
the last. federal election. <A note: 
worthy article on “The Effects of 
Woman Suffrage in Australia,” in the 
issue of Votes for Women for Jan. 
23, 1914, says: 

“The most striking effect of the 
woman’s vote has been the steady up- 
growth of a sense of political respon- 
sibility in both sexes. Twenty years 
ago the public holiday on election 
day was regarded by many of the 
voters as an opportunity for amuse- 
ments They would occupy it in long 
fishing excursions without a thought 
of their duties to the State. Since 
the women have entered into the her- 
itage of full citizenship, a change has 
come over the electorate, and much 
fuller polls are recorded. 

“Of course, in a country where the 
population is scattered over an im- 
mense area, and where travelling is 
exceedingly difficult, the guardian of 
the home and the children is often 
unable to go to the polls; this ac- 
counts for the fact that the percent- 
ag of women voting in the country 
districts is smaller than that of men; 
in the towns the percentage of wom- 
en is often the larger. The following 
table refutes the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that women are regardless of 
their political responsibilities. Far 
from relaxing in their energies, as 
time goes on they show themselves 
more eager, at each successive elec- 
tion, to avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege of the vote. 





Federal Elections to the House of 
Representatives 
Percentage of Those Who Recorded 
Their Votes 

Date Males Females Total 
BG 6iesbeets 56.47 43.50 50.27 
bad be pexee 57.36 44.81 51.48 
ee ceaavan's 68.12 56.93 62.80 
ee ey 78.22 71.54 74.88 
“These figures speak for themselves. 
Increased political interest and 


growth of political energy are no 
small gains to the community, and 
there is no doubt that the woman’s 








vote and the value she sets upon it 


MONTANA MEMBER. 
PREDICTS VICTORY 


Congressman Stout Thinks Suf- 
frage Amendment Will Win in 
Montana—Praises Miss Rankin 








Congressman Tom Stout of Montana 
believes woman suffrage will win in 
that State. As a member of the Mon- 
tana Senate, he introduced the resolu- 
tion providing for the submission of 
the suffrage amendment to the voters 

“My work in Congress prevents me 
from taking as much interest in the 
campaign as I would if I were in Mon- 
tana,” he said the other day to a mem- 
ber of the Congressional Committee, 
“but it looks to me as if the amend- 
ment would carry. The labor organiza- 
tions and workingmen are generally 
favorable, and although a ‘wet’ and 
‘dry’ fight has developed, there is a 
prospect that the good work the sul- 
fragists have been doing will result in 
victory. 

“One reason why I think they will 
win is because they have such a splen- 
did leader. Miss Jeannette Rankin is 
one of the most successful campaign- 
ers I ever knew. I have seen her go 
into a Democratic convention, and, 
against almost overpowering odds, se- 
cure an indorsement for submitting 
the amendment to the voters. Then 
she went into the Republican conven- 
tion, where the opposition was even 
stronger, and won there. She accom- 
plished all this by the charm of her 
manner and force of her arguments. 
With such a leader, and the methods 
they have adopted, the women seem 
sure to win.” 

“It is incomprehensible to me that 
the Democratic party should put itself 
in the attitude of opposing woman suf- 
frage,” says Representative Raker, a 
Democratic Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, “for it will mean disaster to 
the party in the future. You might as 
well try to hold back Niagara as to 
stop woman suffrage. It is coming, 
and our party might just as well have 
the benefit of it instead of the odium 
of opposing it.” 

——— 

are largely responsible for the trans- 
formation of many an Australian man 
from a lethargic grumbler at existing 
conditions to an active participator in 


the gravest concerns of the Common- 
wealth.” 
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